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I 


THE world has lately been presented with a new way of viewing 
economic growth and, indeed, recent human experience. So reveal- 
ing is the recent work of Professor W. W. Rostow: of many trends 
in the modern western mind and so welcome is it as an attempt to 
fill up a very great gap in our comprehension of affairs both past and 
present, that it reopens the ancient question of the ability of humans 
to understand their condition and the forces that work upon them. 
Beginning with his classic studies of the economy of Britain in the 
19th century, Rostow’s thinking has become so broad, both explicitly 
and by implication, that in spite of modest disclaimers, he is not 
merely involved in a grand attempt at economic explanation but has 
taken the initiative in the vast and tantalising debate about historical 
causation. 

The demand is now very strong for meaningful statements about 
the broader course of human affairs. Many of those who speculated 
about such matters in earlier generations in the West did so from the 
point of view of their own culture, driven by misgivings about its in- 
ternal decay or breakdown. This internal problem has by no means 
disappeared. Today the sense of cumulative and unpredictable 
growth, so conspicuously absent in the depression of the 1930s, is 
strong upon us. 

But perhaps internal fears have taken second place in the thoughts 
of the West to consideration of what is happening elsewhere. What- 

1 The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto, Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 1960. Anticipated in The Economist, 15 August, 1959, p. 
409, 22 August 1959. p. 524. See also Industrialisation and Economic Growth 
in Contributions and Communications to the First International Conference 
of Economic Historians, Stockholm, 1960, p. 35. 
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ever success the West may or may not have enjoyed in understanding 
the course of its own development, it is now a historical fact that other 
societies, driven by the imperative that they have some kind of chart, 
are subscribers to a theory of history and the economy, that of Marx. 
With Russia and China,? and other countries, thus compulsively and 
perhaps compulsorily provided with a historical thesis of the broadest 
scope, in which the economic element is dominant, it is appropriate 
that the West should review its own position in this respect. For 
grand historical theses are among the most important of modern im- 
ports. Societies newly embarked upon industrialisation must seek to 
relate themselves to the rest of the world not only in trading terms, 
but also in terms of ideas. It is impossible in the present state of 
the world to adopt a purist’s attitude toward the universal historical 
thesis. We must come to terms with such attempts either by accepting 
a thesis from abroad, formulating our own, or by making and sus- 
taining the case for eclecticism and tentativeness. 


I 


In spite of the danger of doing injustice to Professor Rostow, a 
summary of his position is called for. In the briefest possible terms 
his theory consists of five stages and three choices. ‘It is possible,’ 
he says ‘to place all societies within one of five economic categories.’ 
There is first the traditional society within which change is taking 
place, but of a kind which in one way or another is assimilated so that 
no cumulative irreversible renovation of society occurs. Essentially 
the level of productivity is limited by the absence of modern science; 
men do not think systematically about the natural world, or do not 
apply their discoveries. Agriculture is overwhelmingly dominant, ab- 
sorbing 75 per cent. or more of the labour force, and land-owning 
is the source of wealth and power. The traditional society, may, how- 
ever, suffer disturbance and enter upon a transitional phase, in which 
‘the foundations for change are being laid,’ or in which ‘the pre- 
conditions for take-off’ are established. The control of resources 
passes from traditionalist rent receivers into the hands of a new group 
of activists who wish to try new ventures in trade and industry. Such 
men will be applying the ideas of other men as well as their own to 
the manipulation of nature. They will give rise to new enterprises and 
new forms of social organisation. In the case of most societies there 


? See E. Stuart Kirby. Introduction to the Economic History of China, 


1954, for an account of the role of ideology in the greatest of modern revolu- 
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will be available the example and incentives provided by other nations 
that have already embarked on new ways. Indeed they will often be 
provoked either by emulation or fear to adopt the same tactics. The 
proportion of the national income invested in new capital equipment 
will rise. 

The society then enters upon the crucial stage of ‘ take-off.’ ‘ The 
old blocks and resistances to steady growth are finally overcome.’ 
The society will then be embarked upon a cumulative increase and a 
continuous renovation of its output. Capital on the necessary scale 
must be available. This will occur if the rate of investment attains 
10 per cent. or more of the national income. The necessary attitudes 
and institutions must come into being. In essence this means that 
society must either itself pursue post-Newtonian methods of thought 
in the study of the natural world, or borrow the fruits of such a pur- 
suit from other societies, and must also be systematic and aggressive 
in the economic application of the discoveries that are forthcoming. 

There follows the drive to maturity. New methods and outlooks 
spread through the whole economy. Incomes for many people will 
increase, but the gains of most citizens in consumable goods will 
not be great until maturity is well advanced. The need to provide 
10 per cent. or more of the national income for new capital, together 
with the increase in numbers taking place over much of this phase, 
precludes any very great increase in real wages. 

Finally the age of high mass consumption is reached. Society has 
now become capable of generating so large a product that even the 
needs of capital formation can be comfortably met and a phase of 
very rapid extension of consumption, especially in durable consumer 
goods, can take place. 

In this post-maturity stage the leaders of society will be confronted 
by a challenge to choose between three great objectives. They may 
seek to extend their external power and influence, using the new plenty 
as the basis of aggression, either regionally against their neighbours 
or in a bid for hegemony. Secondly, they may choose to promote 
social welfare, making greater provision for social security, reducing 
the working day, promoting a more equal distribution of incomes and 
manipulating the economy to promote chosen social ends even where this 
might involve a decline in the total product or at least a lesser rate 
of growth. Thirdly, the rulers concerned may prefer that society 
should enter upon the full enjoyment of high mass consumption with 
a minimum of intervention from them. In fact within each society 
some combination of these alternatives will be chosen. 


Nope S. G. CHECKLAND 


Il 


Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, President of the Royal Society, in his recent 
tercentenary address,* remarked, ‘ Extrapolation of history is impos- 
sible, perhaps in principle, certainly in practice.’ There is a very 
considerable element of extrapolation in Rostow’s work. For this 
reason a consideration of the past history of such attempts at theories 
of growth or social evolution may help us to establish a perspective 
on this latest account of human experience. For Rostow is thinking in 
terms that are not susceptible of proof, and in which judgment (or 
bias), must play a large part. Consideration of past attempts in this 
direction will tell us something of how the human mind has reacted 
to such a challenge, and may help us to judge the nature and ade- 
quacy of the present theory. 

Deep in the Western mind has always been the idea of a grand 
secular cycle of identifiable stages. The life cycles of the natural 
world had prompted men to think of societies in the same terms. 
Plato and Polybius shared the idea of historical cycles; at the Re- 
naissance Machiavelli restated it. This view seemed to receive sup- 
port from the story of Rome, the only history really known to the 
scholars of the new age of science in the seventeenth century. On 
the other hand, there was a rival view—that of continuous linear pro- 
gress. Judeo-Christian messianic thought regarded history as pro- 
gress towards some great goal.* Opposed though these two ideas are 
in content they are the same in two senses. Both are attempts to 
establish a general model of human experience capable of extrapola- 
tion, and both, by this very token, imply that the individual has little 
power to affect the total outcome. 


It can perhaps be said that modern theories of the growth of 
society began with Giambattista Vico, a Neapolitan, with the publica- 
tion of his Scienza Nuova in 1725.° Vico, born in 1668 was one of 
those who, though sharing in the excitement of the new science com- 
ing to birth in his day, and thoroughly aware of the great advances in 
human understanding of the physical world, found that the new ideas 
about man that were issuing from the intellectual turmoil were un- 
satisfactory. He felt that historical studies were slighted by the new 
science. There was lack of real interest in phenomena in which the 
human will, and therefore vicissitude and probability, lay at the heart 


‘i ies in a sen July, 21, 1960, p. 83. 
ee Georg G. Iggers. The Idea of Progress in Recent Philosophi 
History. Journal of Modern History, 1958, p. 315. oF aseie geieae 
5 See Robert Flint, Vico, 1884; Max Harold Fisch and Thomas Goddard 


Bergin, The Autobiography of Giambattista Vico, 1944; The New Science 
(Translation), 1948. 
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of the matter. Moreover there was a tendency to adopt views of 
society that were illicit. Philosophers were taking as their starting 
point a hypothetical rather than a historical view of man—regarding 
him as a stable and homogeneous phenomenon, whereas he was funda- 
mentally diverse both in time and space. Finally, to Vico’s concern, 
the new science tended to sponsor a simple progress ethic, regarding 
the history of society as one of continuous improvement, especially 
in the future when the full fruits of the new scientific modes of 
thought were to be reaped. 


Vico’s reply was to produce the first developed theory of the 
course of societies over time. Every society went through the stages 
of rise, development, stasis, decline and fall. Men began as brutes, 
but differentiation and inequality brought dialectical change, so that 
out of the increasing tensions came a new form of society with an 
order of patricians. Then came further conflict between patricians and 
plebeians, with the latter gradually obtaining increasing rights. A new 
age of democratic and egalitarian rule was the outcome, crowning 
the long phase of ascent from brutish simplicity to an elaborate in- 
volved society. But, finally, came decline. The citizenry, now masters 
of the state, lost their interest in governing, integrity dissolved, and 
public responsibility was no longer discharged. Society was ripe either 
for conquest by foreigners or reversion to barbarism. 

Thus Vico made the first real attempt at a law of movement of 
societies, in protest against the behaviour of his contemporaries whose 
thoughts about human experience were, he believed, so dominated by 
mistaken borrowing from science. It was greatly to Vico’s credit that 
he saw that the study of man was not amenable to simple borrowed 
concepts, but must be undertaken in its own terms. If a true explana- 
tion of human experience was to be found it had to come from within 
society, and not be derived from initial assumptions about man. Man 
himself was the problem, not a datum. 

In Vico’s scheme the outcome is independent of factors external 
to man—there is nothing in physical nature contributing to the cycle 
—all is derived from man and the social and political arrangements 
he makes. Nor does increasing awareness of the availability of thought 
processes affect the outcome. Much less does there arise some great 
new power to manipulate nature, out of which great and cumulative 
increases of wealth might come. But if there had been, this would 
presumably have served to hasten the process of decline. For there is 
class struggle, in which economic considerations played an important 
part. Fundamentally, man would fail in his relationship with other 
men, and in his ability to maintain social coherence. 
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Nor was this view destroyed by the new rationalism of the later 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but continued to occupy an un- 
obtrusive but important place in men’s minds. In the nineteenth 
century it came into its own in European thought. Its restatement in 
the present century by Spengler and Toynbee was greeted by much 
public discussion, powerful evidence of its continued attraction for 
many minds. 

The Age of Reason, however, produced another view. The en- 
thusiasts of the Enlightenment placed so high a value upon man’s 
rational powers that these, if brought to bear, could be regarded as 
capable of dealing with any situation. For William Godwin, man was 
the master both of himself and of nature, and could wield a cumula- 
tive control over the universe. Man, by taking thought about his con- 
dition, could progressively improve it, subject to no inherent check 
whatsoever. Such a view involved a very high estimate of man’s in- 
tellectual capacity; no less it saw him as capable of exempting him- 
self from conflicts both within himself and with other men. It fol- 
lowed that there were no teeth or claws in Godwin’s system—all 
difficulties could be dealt with merely by making the correct assess- 
ment of them, and acting accordingly. 

This attitude was provoked by the discovery of the immense po- 
tential of ordered, scientific thought. It began with, and rested upon, 
the very idea Vico had rejected—the concept of man as homogeneous 
and stable in his power to exercise rationality. Provided man ac- 
cepted his role as a rational, scientific thinker, his future history 
would be one of continuous advancement. 

But by Ricardo’s time® the need was increasingly felt for greater 
determinacy in the ideas held of the long-run course of events. It was 
no longer satisfying merely to beg the questions of the future by en- 
trusting them to man the rational thinker. Indeed the old idea of 
the inherent limitation of man was regaining ground, especially with 
Malthus. So too was the desire to have a more specific account of the 
working of society. 

Ricardo did not start, as Vico had done, with a general concept 
from Roman history, along with a vast variety of cultural clues from 
many sources, but with the conditions governing man’s ability to 
create wealth. At this point a discovery was made that has baffled 
economists ever since. It was found that when the attempt was made 
to keep all changes within the system, and explained by it, the only 


® I have tried elsewhere to describe nineteenth-century attitudes in Britain. 
(Growth and Progress: The Nineteenth Century View in Britain, Economic 
History Review, 1959, p. 49), 
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basis upon which a system, could be constructed, the future course 
of which was determinate, was to make certain assumptions intrinsic 
and inherent, that would bring the elements of change gradually to a 
halt. This was the nature of Ricardo’s theory—the stationary state 
would eventually come, because continuous growth was impossible in 
the face of diminishing returns to effort in agriculture. It was a 
curious outcome of the rational study of society to assert the limita- 
tions of man in his manipulation of nature. 


So there enters the picture the idea of an economy and society 
capable of expansion, but then settling down on its new plateau, with 
the former elements of change assimilated to a more or less repetitive 
pattern. Or, to vary the idiom, the course of society was seen in terms 
of a logistic curve. 

Even in the great age of British expansion in the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century there were many, including John Stuart Mill, 
who believed that economic progress would level off, with a resumed 
position of rest supervening. The idea is one that is, in a sense, con- 
sistent with a liberal view of man. It conceives of him, however much 
he may be hustled and bustled in the phase of expansion and change, 
as enjoying also relative quiescence, in the midst of which he can re- 
take his bearings. In this way his control over events, lost while new 
factors were making their initial impact, can be reasserted. 

But by Ricardo’s time the romantic reaction to rationalism was 
rapidly gaining strength. The emphasis upon man as a thinking 
machine was yielding to the view of man as spirit. With Hegel came 
a great revival of Vico’s idea of an eternal principle of human develop- 
ment moving in universal and identifiable stages. But with Hegel the 
trend was toward ultimate perfection; a spiral movement upward. 
This would occur through pain and struggle—men and nations must 
suffer, for struggle is the law of growth. Pain was to be viewed as a 
sign of life and a stimulus to reconstruction. Out of the strife of 
opposites (in Hegel’s case, nations) was to come growth. Thus the 
case for historicism was revived, in the renewed effort to find a clue 
to the human story. 

Marx too thought in terms of mechanism within a society. He 
took a law of movement, the dialectic, he took recognisable social 
categories, namely, as in Vico, classes, and he took a view of the 
nature of reality, namely the material. Out of these elements he 
constructed a general theory of sequential stages through which all 
societies must pass. For Marx the theory of economic growth was 
the essence of the human story. For him there was no reality in the 
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idea of fragmented, parallel histories—economic, political, diplomatic, 
religious—but one single history:’ 

But Marx, like Godwin, held a millenialist view of the course 
of society. He believed that, with the right production relationships, 
there was no limit to man’s material progress; from a demonstration 
of the restrictive forces at work in contemporary British society, he 
took the immense leap of proclaiming that if these sources of stress 
were removed (the bourgeois-proletarian class structure) then all limits 
to human improvement would be destroyed. 

There is therefore, in Marx, a powerful element of rationalist opti- 
mism. But his system involved a view of human awareness very dif- 
ferent from that of the socialist-rationalists. The latter conceived of 
men as choosing their own course, consciously and carefully setting 
alternatives for society against one another. For Marx, what occurred 
in all other aspects of life was determined by developments in the 
mode of production. Men adopted more efficient ways of increasing 
the product as they became available; these in turn operated upon 
everything else. In a sense society was in no position to choose how 
it should change, but was bound to adjust itself to the demands of the 
new productive relationships. This could only occur through mount- 
ing tension between those whose stake in society was involved in the 
old and those whose interests lay with the new. But neither party was 
in control of the course of events; both were enacting parts set for 
them. 

The last decades of the nineteenth century saw a more general re- 
turn to an older line of thought, with a strong anti-rational infusion. 
It was in the tradition of Vico: that the non-materialist view of 
man was the right one, that it was spirit rather than matter that ruled. 
But this did not lead to an optimistic view of the future of society. 
Though spirit was predominant over matter, spirit was unable to avert 
the decline of society, in its material aspect as in all others, for spirit 
was involved in a situation such that decline and breakdown in the 
forms of society must occur. Danilevsky in the 1860s predicted the 
decline of the West and its eclipse by Slavdom.* Henry Brooks Adams 
in the 1890s made the first American contribution to this kind of 
theory, concluding as Vico had done, that society oscillates between 

"See R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, 1946, p. 123. This atti- 
tude was reflected in the plea by Professor M. P. Kim, of the U.S.S.R. at the 


Stockholm Conference that Economic Historians should not detach themselves 
from the International Conference of Historical Sciences. 


8 Robert E. MacMaster, Danilevsky and Speneler: New Int i 
Journal of Modern History, 1954, p. 154. Re ss 
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barbarism and civilisation.* Charles Beard, in his life-long search for 
a theory that integrated economic with all other aspects of life’® was 
much affected by Adams and the idea that the spirit of man oscil- 
lates between the urge for material mastery and the urge to reject it. 

With the revival of this mode of thinking came the elaboration of 
the concept of ‘ cultural-historical types.’ The attempt to apply the 
methods of sociology to the past is made more explicit. As with Vico, 
* total’ social situations pass from one basis to another, carrying every- 
thing else with them. The economic has no dominant role, and in- 
deed scarcely has an identity. 

With Spengler’? in the first decades of the present century, roman- 
tic idealism and anti-rationalism finally ran riot. For him, all exact 
knowledge was meaningless. His view of Western, machine and money 
society envisaged, though over a very long period, its total eclipse. 
Spengler protested against economic thinking, from Adam Smitk to 
Marx, as an incomplete and mistaken view of human experience. Not 
that he denied the immense role played by science and the machine; 
indeed he described in dramatic terms how these things had come to 
dominate the minds and lives of men in the West. But for him this 
was an aberration that could not continue. The elements that drive 
the machine must perish. Indeed the whole of the outlook sponsored 
by science, the machine and the money system, was alien to the true 
nature of man, and violent revulsion was inherent. 

With Pitirim Sorokin'? the concept of the supersession of one 
cultural-historical type by another was developed at length. But unlike 
Spengler, he sought to get away from unbridled intuition and to use 
rational, historical techniques. There is a tendency for human organisa- 
tion to fluctuate between two forms—the theocratic or ideational, and 
the secular or sensate. These are the ‘fundamental quantitative forms’ 
of society. In ideational society supreme prestige and authority will 
rest with whatever group ‘is believed to be in closest contact with 
supersensory power and values’; in the sensate society these elements 
will lie with those who are the ‘ bearers, the creators, the organisers, 


® Henry Brooks Adams, The Law of Civilisation and Decay: An Essay 
on History, 1943, p. 32. 

10 Whitaker T. Deinenger, The Scepticism and Historical Faith of Charles 
A. Beard. Journal of the History of Ideas, 1954, p. 573. 

11 Oswald Spengler. The Decline of the West. (Special edition. 1939). First 
published: Vol. I, 1918; Vol. II, 1922. For a discussion of the romantic 
view of society see Goetz A. Briefs’ The Economic Philosophy of Romanticism. 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 1941, p. 279. 

12 Pitirim A. Sorokin. Social and Cultural Dynamics, 1937. Vol. II. p. 220. 
Sorokin tries (p. 288 et seq.) to construct tables of comparative “economic well- 
being’ for various societies covering many centuries. See also Rushton Coul- 
burn and W. E. B. Du Bois, Mr. Sorokin’s Systems (Journal of Modern 
History, 1942, p. 500). 
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of the most important sensory values—military, economic, scientific, 
political.” Thus there will always be a dominant form of ‘culture 
mentality,’ or society will be in transition from one to the other. Both 
Adams and Sorokin rely heavily upon the kind of ethos governing the 
leaders of society. The key to movement from one to another is largely 
to be found in the changes that occur in the attitudes of the ruling 
groups. ! 

Joseph Schumpeter, too, was much concerned with the changes that 
dominant groups underwent. For him, the capitalist, by the twentieth 
century, was losing both function and self-confidence, and was to dis- 
appear from the scene because of his own loss of interest and of asser- 
tiveness. But this need involve no breach in the continuity of society 
in its material form.’° The system may well produce its own alterna- 
tive: economic progress itself may be mechanised, with teams. of 
trained specialists carrying on the continuous renovation formerly 
done by the capitalists. Science and technology will thus not be de- 
stroyed by the passing of their first mentors, but will have achieved 
an independent existence, and because of their potency, will control 
all else. This idea is discussed in the recent work of the French his-. 
torian, Moraze."* 


Finally, among the great transcendentalists, for whom economic 
processes are subsumed in a generalised view of man and society, 
there is Toynbee. He too sees in history vast evidences of cyclical 
decay, together with serious portents for contemporary western civilisa- 
tion. But he denies inevitability; in spite of the weight of probability 
that would seem to derive from the fate of so many eclipsed societies, 
he insists that the challenge to the West is such that a creative re- 
sponse is possible. But once again, the economist and the historian, 
though provided with a vast host of provocative examples, are left at 
so high a level of generalisation that they cannot bring their disciplines 
to bear. 


The culminating figure of the German Historical School, Som- 
bart,® was strongly affected by Hegelianism, accepting like Marx the 
idea of life process in society, unfolding by inner necessity. Unlike 
Marx, the story was one of the exfoliation of the human spirit. Yet 
it was Sombart’s aim, and that of his followers, to work directly from 
observed fact. Paradoxically, perhaps, the outcome was a view of 
the evolution of societies strongly reminiscent of Vico. It was a- 


13 Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, London. 1943, p. 132. 

14 Charles Moraze, Les Bourgeois conquerants, 1957. 

15 See Frank H. Knight, On the History and Method of Economics, 
1956, pp. 89-103. Also L. M. Hacker, in F. A. Hayek, ed. Capitalism and 
the Historians, 1954, pp. 68-76. 
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theory of stages: feudalism, merchant capitalism, industrial capital- 
ism, finance capitalism, and state capitalism. It was a theory in 
terms of ‘spirit’; each stage produced its characteristic ethos, and 
the passage from one stage to another was due to the dialectic opera- 
ting in terms of entrepreneurial ethos. Thus Sombart was caught be- 
tween the two alternatives, rational causal analysis, and a metaphysi- 
cal approach aimed at understanding life as a total process, using 
non-rational forms of cognition. 


The later nineteenth century saw a revival, not only of the Vician 
cycle, but also of the idea of inherent limitation. Some single great 
factor independent of the ethos of society was at work which domi- 
nated the outcome. Jevons raised for the first time, in 1865,1° the 
question of the exhaustion of a strategic natural resource, namely 
coal. Could it be that some great industrial bottleneck, analogous to 
Ricardo’s fear of diminishing returns to agriculture, was the dominant 
desideratum? Turner, with his frontier thesis in the 1890’s raised an 
important question: had the expansion potential of the West reached 
a limit through the exhaustion of its empty lands’’? Charles H. 
Pearson, in 1893 stated'® his belief that the black and yellow peoples 
of Africa and Asia would be the factor limiting the economic growth 
of the West. They would deny to Western society the fields for trade 
and investment they needed in order to continue their economic 
growth. In short, they would decline the role of primary producers. 
This idea, that industrial renovation in the West had reached a point 
at which client societies were about to become more assertive received 
much attention. Pearson, like Mill, rather welcomed the stationary 
state, but others reacted differently, producing the imperialist move- 
ment. They found their interpreters in J. A. Hobson and Lenin, 
who found an inherent limit in the tendency for profit to decline. 


Not the least interesting of the bottleneck theories is that elaborated 
by Wittfogel.'"* He has been anticipated in varying degree by many 
earlier thinkers, including Adam Smith, Richard Jones, John Stuart 
Mill, and (for a time) Marx. Generalised, his theory states that a 
society in responding to a challenge stemming from its natural en- 
vironment, though dealing successfully with it, may, in so 


16 The Coal Question, 1865. 

17 Frederick Jackson Turner. The Frontier in American History, 1920. 
Madison had anticipated something of Turner as early as 1828/9, fearing crisis 
when the American continent was full, in about a century’s time. 

18 Oscar J. Falnes. European Progress and the ‘Superior’ Races: As 
viewed by the fin-de-siecle liberal, Charles H. Pearson. Journal of the History 
of Ideas, 1954, p. 312. 

19 Karl A. Wittfogel. Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of Total 
Power, 1957. 
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doing, elaborate political and social forms which themselves become 
inhibitive upon future development. In certain great societies, in an- 
cient Egypt, and in Western Asia, the great condition for advance was 
the control of the water supply for irrigation and drainage purposes. It 
was this step, which made it possible for populations, over-responding 
to the neolithic revolution, to consolidate and maintain their position 
against population collapse. Man can organise to deal with the hy- 
draulic problem, and in a sense, does deal with it. But, in turn, it deals 
with him. The response in terms of social organisation that has been 
called for takes on a life of its own. An unchallengeable centre of 
power is created, and a proliferating bureaucracy comes into being 
in order to administer the machinery of hydraulic control, the source 
of ‘oriental despotism.’ Though man is controlling the water supply 
by conscious, corporate, action, he has unconsciously moulded himself 
to the demands of nature. The terms on which he can live are still 
set by nature, and are the more subtle and binding because man has 
been obliged to obscure his own position by sophisticating his society. 
Moreover the growth of the bureaucracy and the consequent effect 
upon attitudes place a limit to the renovating effects stemming from 
the initial change—the setting up of a hydraulic system. 

This type of theory may of course be extended. It can be argued 
that any institutional elaboration developed to remove particular limi- 
tations on expansion may come, itself, to constitute a limiting factor, 
by creating centres of power that are exempt from the control of 
society. So vast and involved has the machinery of implementation 
become, and so risky is any attempt to challenge its opera- 
tion, that it acquires a virtual independence. Many scholars have 
been concerned about such a possibility. 

There is, finally, the idea that growth of intellect itself is subject 
to limitations arising from the society within which it operates. Edu- 
cationalists and social theorists have begun to wonder whether forces 
adverse to continued achievement are gaining strength, in the West, 
and will eventually, if they do not already, constitute a limit to pro- 
gress.”° 

What had become of the idea of rational rectilinear progress? In 
spite of what has often been said about nineteenth century optimism, 
it is difficult to find much real sign of this way of thinking. Certainly 
there was a good deal of marvelling at the wonders of the new industry 
and new sciences, but when it came to extrapolating the future course 
of society it was the other ideas that received most attention—the idea 
of a life cycle, and that of inherent limitation. There was a very great 


20 See Jacques Barzun. The House of Intellect, 1959. 
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preoccupation, even in Britain where Hegelian idealism was not at its 
strongest, with the question of the ability of a sophisticating society 
to maintain its momentum. As the demands of advanced industrial- 
ism began to become apparent, in terms of institutional and individual 
adjustment, the problem of reconciling change and order became ever 
more complex. Similarly, the idea of a bottleneck to progress had a 
powerful attraction. In the great depression of the inter-war years 
both ideas gained further ground in the West as ‘ stagnation’ thinking 
became more general. 


There would thus appear to be two ways of attempting to foretell 
the future of whole societies. Either some kind of internal dialectic 
between forces must be discovered so that the operation of inner 
necessity can be established. Or the element or elements upon which 
the outcome depends must be treated as stable in their operation over 
time so that it is they that, by their nature, determine the trend. The 
former way of thinking has in the past precluded rectilinear pro- 
gress, because the dialectic in terms of nations or classes has involved 
crises. The latter approach, on the other hand, precludes crisis of 
cycles, because the stable forces will operate continuously in the 
same direction. Both lines of thought are incomplete, and to re- 
concile them has seemed impossible. 


IV 


Prognosis may vary immensely in its scale, from very short-term 
foresights about confined matters, to attempts to foretell, in a most 
general sense, the total course of events. The new age of ideology, 
produced by the process of industrialisation, has its roots in the 
desire to have some general clue to the future. Rostow’s description 
of his system as ‘A Non-Communist Manifesto’ marks him as hostile 
to the leading world system; the question arises whether he offers a 
substitute mode of prognosis, in whole, or in part, or whether 
he goes no further than a new pattern of historical description. 


At the outset we must note that his theory is concerned only with 
one phase—that of movement from traditional to high consumption 
society. Those societies that do not embark upon this transition are 
outside his theory, so too are those that have completed it. This does 
not, however, preclude certain dicta about these phases that lie be- 
fore and after his purview. But the essence of the theory is that once 
a given society has met certain conditions it will undergo an evolution 
involving fundamental renovation, passing through stages that can be 
universalised. In a sense, then, Rostow is not in the same league 
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with Vico and his followers, but thinks in more modest terms. He 
finds the full rise and decline cycle impossible to deal with, but does 
not deny the possibility of its operation. So also with the plateau 
theories: levelling off may also occur, but it is also outside his scheme. 
What he does assert is that growth from take-off to high mass con- 
sumption cannot be arrested by such factors as those that concerned 
so many of his predecessors; their effective operation is placed in 
abeyance. 

Rostow observes that over the last two hundred years or so in 
western countries output has enormously increased, and at what would 
appear to have been an accelerating rate. He notes that this growth 
has not affected all states at the same time or pace, but rather that in- 
dustrialising countries seem to stand to one another in a sequential 
relationship. Next, he inspects closely the evolution within each state: 
he discovers that, though sequentially related, each economy within 
itself passes through specific phases of development: his five stages. 
Moreover, these phases are broadly the same for all. We thus arrive 
at the conclusion that there is a universal aspect to all this—that if 
we wish to foresee the course of events in any of the countries that 
stand earlier in the sequence than the leaders, we may deduce this 
in a general way by analogy with those the evolution of which is 
further advanced. 

We are then left with the question of the leading countries them- 
selves. They, of course, cannot be dealt with in terms of any kind 
of analogue, because they are unique. Here we must jog back along 
the story, to pick up overtones that now become very important. We 
discover that a particular body of phenomena, science and technology, 
have been progressively growing until, now, they have acquired a 
special identity. They are of a sort which is self-perpetuating, and 
have virtually assumed a life of their own. There will, henceforth, be 
no shortage of new ideas to the implementation of which capital may 
be usefully applied. Secondly, there is the question of capital forma- 
tion. Thirdly the appropriate attitudes of the actors in the drama, 
and the institutions they produce, must be considered. 

Thus, prognosis stands upon two grounds: the development of 
those countries that are behind the leaders can be deduced in a 
general way by analogy with them, and the fate of the leaders them- 
selves lies with science and technology, capital formation, and the be- . 
haviour of individuals and institutions. Science, now so brilliantly 
launched, will take care of itself. The search for understanding of the 
material world has now attained a new role in society—it is a self- 
conscious, organised activity, with its own professionals, its own way 
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of thinking. Capital is somewhat more ambiguous. In general it is 
likely to be provided by non-government initiative. But should this 
not be so, the state is involved in an inescapable responsibility for 
seeing that it is forthcoming. Attitudes and institutions are the least 
adequately dealt with, a problem to which we must continually recur. 
We are told that it is required that ‘the political, social and institu- 
tional framework shall have so developed as to keep up a forward 
impetus of growth.’ *! 

Taken at the appropriate level of generality, Rostow’s view of 
events contains much historical truth. Since the late eighteenth cen- 
tury the experience of Great Britain, France, the United States, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Japan, and Russia—in short all the most advanced 
industrial states, has conformed to something like the pattern de- 
scribed. Rostow provides a kind of mnemonic scale upon which we 
can arrange our thoughts. There are also many brilliant insights into 
the historical operation of his phases in particular societies. These 
are particularly brought out as he traces the movement of initiative 
from one sector of a national economy to another. 

But it is when we move from historical description to theory 
that the difficulties arise. There is, throughout, the problem of decid- 
ing the degree of positiveness that is present. How far are we being 
told that contemporary societies, once ‘ taken-off,’ are embarked upon 
a cumulative, automatic, course? Is Rostow delineating a fairly nar- 
row set of conditions which, if present, will drive forward the growth 
process? Or is he rather stating or implying the need for so many 
further conditions reaching far back into the nature of society, and 
themselves not assimilated to his theory? To the extent to which the 
latter is true, it loses comprehensiveness. 

In order to locate any particular economy on Rostow’s historical 
scale two kinds of knowledge are necessary. We must know whether 
that economy has experienced the conjunction upon which take-off 
depends. If not, it is still ‘traditional.’ If so, the general outline of 
its experience, for a significant period, can be predicted. But the tim- 
ing remains blank. There is no built-in clue to the speed of this self- 
contained process. Though Rostow offers no systematic help on the 
matter of timing, there is much particular historical demonstration 
and reasoning. 

But the author does not in fact claim to be able to tell us where 
each economy is in his system. This is presumably to be ascertained 
by the inspection of particular economies, noting how they are getting 
on in the increase and diversification of their output. But this of 


21 The Economist, p. 412. 
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course is a change of argument. To ascertain the present and progno- 
sticate the future we are to think in terms of output performance, 
rather than in terms of necessary preconditions which, if met, will 
determine the trend. 

Rostow’s mode of thought prompts the question: can we construct 
a set of conditions which, once met, will thenceforward so interact 
as to produce a predictable outcome? The answer is yes: if we 
write into the starting conditions assumptions such that nothing un- 
predictable can happen. If, for example, we define the availability of 
science in such terms that it cannot fail, and cannot be withdrawn, if 
we assume that the society will never depart from the practice of 
capital provision on the necessary scale, and if we assume that ethical 
and political maturity has reached a point such that society will al- 
ways throw up attitudes and institutions appropriate to continued 
growth, then all will be well. 

There are arguments that assist this kind of reasoning. Firstly, 
there is the idea that the three conditions are mutally re-inforcing, so 
that if one is lagging, the others will react upon it to produce a stimu- 
lus. Secondly, there is the idea that some economies may not them- 
selves produce the full conditions for their own take-off, but, being 
only partially successful, may be aided in promoting what is further 
needed, not merely by the automatic working of the principle of ex- 
ternal stimulus, but by the active and considered seeking and giving 
of aid. In short, conditions of take-off are to be, in part at least, exter- 
nally induced, not only by the operation of market forces but by 
official design. The take-off then becomes not a matter of historical 
conjunction, or of unstudied international transmission, but of social 
engineering, between mature and client societies; moreover super- 
vision will continue through subsequent stages to preclude break- 
down. 

Now this may have considerable plausibility where it is a question 
of helping with the first two conditions, the availability of science 
and of capital. But when it comes to attitudes and institutions, the 
matter is altogether different. For societies outside the western tradi- 
tion, there is a vast hiatus here. They are involved in a discontinuity 
of experience so great that the older values and relationships by 
which they have lived have little or no bearing. Indeed many are ob- 
stacles, and must be repudiated. They may be able to borrow, or 
receive as a free gift, two of the conditions of take-off, but the third 
is not of this kind. It is a problem intrinsic to the society concerned. 

Further it is not a matter upon which the new rulers of renovat- 
ing societies can easily operate. There is therefore a tendency to 
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minimise its importance. There is an immense urgency to acquire 
techniques and capital, but to repudiate the values, institutions and 
modes of government which the West has evolved. It is because of 
this great gap that a concept of take-off is dangerous for such societies. 
Rostow himself, in discussing this condition, though he is clearly 
aware of its wider implications, places most of the emphasis upon a 
single aspect of it—the need to locate in the society concerned men 
of drive and initiative, and to place the control of resources in their 
hands through elaboration of the monetary and fiscal mechanism, and 
by other means. Immensely important though this is, it leaves out 
of account considerations that will prove more important in the long 
run. 

This, then, is the generalised factorising approach and some of 
its implications. There is however, another way of arriving at the idea 
of cumulative growth. We can bundle our factors into another form, 
and reason in terms of the sectors of which the economy is composed, 
and the operation of our factors within each sector. From inspection 
of expanding economies we can arrive at the conclusion that as econo- 
mic initiative in one sector begins to encounter limitations, other new 
sectors will have been opened up, in consequence of earlier initiatives, 
that will carry forward the growth impetus. Thus, ‘ when Sweden, for 
example, lacking coal, plunged into electrification of its railways, it 
laid the basis indirectly for a first-class electrical engineering industry.’ 
Many impressive examples of this kind of inter-sectoral stimulus are 
given. But it is difficult to see how such observations can be universal- 
ised into the view that this must be so. 

The multiplication of examples can increase the probability but 
it cannot establish certainty, unless we take a jump and assert a new 
field for the operation of the dialectic, thinking in terms not of nations 
as with Hegel, or classes as with Marx, but with sectors of the 
economy, as with Rostow. Thus, in the Swedish case, the thesis is 
shortage of fuel (coal).”? The antithesis is the build-up of a substitute 
industry—electrification. As a ‘synthesis,’ there emerges a new in- 
dustry, reaching far beyond the breaking of the fuel limitation, to 
constitute a new and thriving sector to which economic initiative 
passes. Railways, ‘historically the most powerful single initiator of 
take-offs ’ (p. 55) were a response to transport limitations, and in their 
turn introduced new sectors. Generalised, we could say the sequence 
ran in terms of bottleneck, followed by response in the form of a 
breaking of the bottleneck by such means as will create a new growth 


22 W. W. Rostow, How Economies Grow by Stages, Life Magazine, April 
11, 1960,.-p278: 
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sector far beyond the intentions of its creators. But it too will even- 
tually encounter limitations, and the stage is set for the further opera- 
tion of the dialectic. 

Rostow’s theory thus embodies the two kinds of prediction tech- 
nique over which men have debated for so long. He used the idea 
of stable and homogeneous forces at work from the overpowering 
influence of which all else follows (science and capital). But he em- 
ploys also the idea of a dialectic inner necessity (inter-sectoral 
initiative). 

It is on the matters of causality, interdependence, and consequent 
prognosis that doubts continually arise. Does not the hectic, un- 
precedented increase in the product suggest that there may be some 
limits? Is the old fear of bottlenecks to be wholly removed by post- 
Newtonian science? In his communication to the Stockholm Confer- 
ence (pp. 17-23) Rostow, with great skill, traces the operation of 
the limiting factors that find so large a place in ‘romantic’ theory, 
especially ‘ the ability of the central administration to sustain, genera- 
tion after generation, its integrity and purpose,’ and ‘ human and in- 
stitutional frailty.’ But, it would seem, post-Newtonian science can 
deal with these also. Is it not possible that the ‘order’ in which 
countries stand in the industrialising process may contain within itself 
important seeds of change:** have we not learned from many obser- 
vers that success itself in the highly specialised business of high out- 
put may breed attitudes and institutions that are inhibiting? The 
passing of initiative over historical time between the great peoples of 
Europe and America would seem to suggest something of this kind. 
There has certainly been much comment on the way in which atti- 
tudes derived from a pioneering phase of change pass into those that 
weigh against further initiative, either by a turn to other values (echoes 
of Adams, Sorokin) or by mounting economic impotence. A compari- 
son of the thinking current in the West in the inter-war years with 
the new theory makes it impossible to avoid the idea that the re- 
newed, and still mysterious, vitality of capitalism since the war lies 
behind the Stages of Economic Growth. 


All the possibilities that might impede the stages-of-growth are 


*3 The immense difficulties of maintaining coherence and consistency over 
so broad an area, especially where polemic is not absent, is perhaps illustrated 
by Rostow’s treatment of the relationship between the evolution of economies 
and their susceptibility to communism. We are told that in Russia, ‘ the Com- 
munists inherited, then, an economy that had taken off.’ (p. 66). But we learn 
elsewhere, (p. 163) that ‘it is in such a setting of political and social confusion 
before take-off is achieved . . . that the seizure of power by Communist con- 
spiracy is easiest . . .’ Communism, is in fact, described in a section heading 
as ‘A Disease of the Transition,’ (p. 162) yet the first and still the greatest 
communist regime, we are told, came to power in post-take-off conditions. 
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precluded all the way from take-off to post-maturity. Thereafter they 
may play their part. There is no telling whether this will be so or not, 
though there are hints that a plateau may then be attained of a kind 
not unfamiliar to John Stuart Mill, and the possibility of a Vician 
decline is not excluded, involving ‘secular spiritual decline.’ It is a 
great pity we cannot be more explicit here, for those striving for take- 
off might be affected in their behaviour if the outcome ‘ beyond con- 
sumption ’ was clearer. 

But we are entitled to assume that Rostow is optimistic about this, 
believing that industrialisation is worth while in order to free man 
from want and the imperatives of labour. Further, it is hard to 
believe that he takes the possibility of ‘secular spiritual decline’ 
seriously, for if he did so it would surely be necessary to ask whether, 
with the countries that have thus far led the way in post-Newtonian 
scientific discovery and innovation losing interest, the course of de- 
velopment of those societies lying between take-off and high mass 
consumption is not bound to be affected. The flow of technical know- 
ledge upon which they are so eagerly drawing may well become a 
stock, unable to respond to their needs as these appear in all the 
variety of experience. 

That Rostow describes his ideas, in contrast to those of Marx, as 
a ‘partial theory of modern history’ may suggest to some of his 
readers that he is equivocating. Is it possible to enunciate a theory 
of such scope as his, and yet, in any real sense, regard it as ‘ partial”? 
If societies are subject to the forces he sets forth, even though his 
treatment is confined to industrialisation, how much scope is there 
left for free action of other elements? But here, of course, we are 
back at the question: how much automatism is in fact built into the 
system? 

Rostow insists, along with Keynes, upon the vitalist element in 
man, his desire to stake something on the urge to do something (p. 2). 
He states that his theory ‘in no sense implies that the worlds of poli- 
tics, social organisation, and culture are a mere superstructure de- 
riving from the economy.’ He wishes to be on the side of spirit 
against matter, and to deny determinism. (Vico had the same prob- 
lem and suffered much torment in the search for a means of recon- 
ciling his historical model with his own basic values). But it may 
well be that in the modern world the most potent effect of vitalism 
is to be found upon the economy, and that it is, in fact, so powerful 
that what is happening to the economy is the most important in- 
fluence upon the mass of men, and perhaps is so important as to out- 
weigh all else. Moreover, whatever Rostow may say about ‘ super- 
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structure,’ it is hard to see how any other body of considerations could 
outweigh those stemming from the economic process as a society 
gathers speed towards maturity; indeed if there are such considera- 
tions they must impair the theory, or at the very least call for explicit 
treatment. 

It is not production relationships, but the other element, which 
the exploitationary nature of Marx’s general theory forbade him to 
recognise, namely consumption relationships—those changes in out- 
look and incentive which come from sharing in a mounting and chang- 
ing product—that, in the present state of the world, really form us. 
In fact, material and spiritual culture have drawn together in a curious 
and perverse way. It has always been the case for men of active 
mind, including philosophers and scientists, that the appreciation of the 
nature of things, the construction of concepts, and especially the per- 
ception of unsuspected relationships, produces the keenest, aesthetic, 
non-material pleasure. But this ‘ spiritual’ vitalism of mind has now be- 
come the great means of break-through into whole new fields for the 
manipulation of nature. The apparently arbitrary sequence in which 
these aesthetes unlock the secrets of nature is likely to be a major 
contributor to our way of life, and chiefly because it will determine 
the pattern of consumption to which we will be in continuous ad- 
justment. But such discoveries are unpredictable; how much more 
so is their impact. 

For Rostow it is the growth of the product and the conditions 
determining it that are central; for Marx it was the class conflicts 
that mounted over the question of distribution that really mattered, 
and drove society along its destined course. For Rostow, growth de- 
pends mainly upon science and capital formation; for Marx these 
things are required, but for their full operation the husk of capitalist 
society, with its restrictive influence, must be broken. Which is to 
say that invention must serve to exacerbate class conflict in capitalist 
society—each applied discovery bringing increasing stress as fixed 
capital mounts. But Rostow sees no real inherent stresses within the 
capitalist process. Indeed he speaks of ‘the workers’ patient accept- 
ance of the framework of private capitalism ’** a phenomenon which, 
for all the recent revisions of history, some historians will have diffi- 
culty in recognising. Is there an over-simplified view of class here 
which, starting from the desire to dispel the idea of conflict between 
classes in capitalist society, is in danger of donning blinkers about 


class, important as it is from the point of view of the processes of 
change? 


24 The Economist, 22 August, 1959, p. 529. 
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Indeed, it would almost seem that Rostow sees no intrinsic stress 
in any type of society as it proceeds through his stages; there is no 
sense of Hegel’s concept of growth through pain. Whereas Marx’s 
entire theory runs in terms of changes from one kind of institutional 
background to another—with expropriation at each stage, primitive 
communism, slavery, feudalism, capitalism, and socialism, Rostow’s 
stages are all more or less independent of such concepts. That is, 
provided the economy can be assumed to meet the conditions re- 
quired for take-off, and here we are back again at the problem of 
the degree of automatism his system involves. 


But both thinkers deny ‘separateness’ to particular societies, or 
at least think it is of less significance than identity, for all are subject 
to the same considerations, however these are conceived; none have 
inherent peculiarities which utterly distinguish them from the rest, 
so far as the growth process is concerned, for all must share the same 
general experiences. For if we do believe a pattern to be discoverable, 
common, as with Rostow, to all societies that have departed from 
the traditional, we are also concluding that, so far as potential for 
economic growth is concerned, all societies stand on more or less 
the same footing. Either, all groups of men can industrialise, free of 
inherent limit either in themselves or their natural context, or, alter- 
natively, the inter-relationship between economies so operates that 
the more productive ones are bound, by their very profusion, to turn 
the terms of trade with others against themselves, so that in the short 
tun equalisation occurs through a kind of over-flow. On the first 
possibility, though few would accept that all societies are equal in 
these two senses, yet we are more prone to think in such terms than 
ever before; we tend to believe that inherent potential in man is more 
or less equal, and that science can do much to remove limitations 
of natural environment. On the second, there is much evidence that 
‘overflow’ does occur. But it may well be that it is insufficient to 
alter the balance, because mature countries in spite of paying more 
for primary imports may enjoy an acceleration of output at a rate 
that is higher than that of those less advanced. The country in re- 
ceipt of ‘compound interest’ earliest cannot be overtaken, unless the 
rate of compounding in the later starter is higher, and the evidence 
would seem to point the other way. This must presumably mean that 
for such countries to attain maturity, defined as ‘the period when 
a society has effectively applied the range of (then) modern technology 
to the bulk of its resources’ (p. 59) they must surmount ever more 
difficult barriers, as the ever more advanced technology of the leaders 
poses new challenges. 
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For Marx, the socialist state will absolve all sources of conflict, 
and a kind of millenium will be achieved, though such a state may 
well be subject to the aggressions of others still in the capitalist stage. 
How the applications of further techniques and further capital would 
affect such a society is not stated, but they cannot create stresses or 
disrupt the community for the only possible source of stress, classes, 
have been done away with, so that there is no further scope for the 
dialectic. But with Rostow, the appearance of the final stage of his 
sequence brings not tranquillity, but the demand for decision. It is 
in Toynbee’s phrase a question of ‘Challenge and Response.’ Rostow 
believes in man’s rational capacity to control his fate. A choice can 
and must be made between his three alternatives: higher mass con- 
sumption, more leisure and welfare, or aggressive adventure. In fact 
there is great emphasis upon choice, for the author presents his work 
as more than history and more than theory—it is a guide to policy. 

But his theory of stages apparently provides no basis for judging 
which of the three alternative choices is likely in fact to be taken by 
the national entities with which he deals. This is partly because the 
theory in its basic outline treats much that is distinctive between 
societies as irrelevant to the course of growth. The theory tells us 
how societies reached the point of decision, but then seems to leave 
them free to choose without being conditioned, much less deter- 
mined in their choice by their previous experience. It is because of 
its openness about the motivational and institutional aspects of 
society that it can tell us little about the strength of the aggressive 
urge, the attractions of high mass consumption, and feelings about 
welfare and leisure and how each is to be set against the others. Here 
we must abandon the theory, and rummage for clues in the present 
state of the society, a search in which Rostow is adept. 

Moreover, we are not told whether, if the wrong choices are made, 
the expansive interaction of science and capital will then be impaired 
or cease. Prediction thus stops short; if inept choices occur, does this 
mean that ‘ take-offs’ can be aborted, or that periods of gestation to- 
wards maturity will be lengthened, so that movement will become 
almost imperceptible? (The West did (p. 166) in fact for a time ‘ get 
stuck between maturity and high mass consumption,’ largely due to 
inept policy (p. 155).) If we admit that wrong decisions or passivity 
by the state may have such outcomes, then growth can never be fully 
“built in,’ so that society can live by the law of compound interest 
automatically compounding. 

Rostow’s escape from the difficulty of policy choice is to confine 
it to phases in which it cannot seriously impede growth. Choice be- 
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tween the three leading alternatives is precluded all the way from take- 
off to maturity because of the engrossment induced by the changes. He 
discerns two critical periods at which the aggressive alternative appears. 
The transitional society, disturbed in its older ways, may produce 
powerful temptation to divert the unrest which has occurred as the 
result of disturbance into external regional aggression. Such aggres- 
sion may not hinder the changes going forward but may even promote 
them by engendering a national solidarity and causing a diversion 
from transitional stresses; they are part of growth. On the other hand, 
societies once taken-off, become so engrossed in the process of their own 
renovation that there is not the time or incentive to stop to try to take 
bearings. ‘ Post-Civil War America, post-1873 Germany, post-1905 
Japan and post-1920 Russia were too absorbed at home to assert 
themselves dangerously on the world stage for decades’ (p. 114). 
Historically the next dangerous age comes with the arrival at maturity 
when there are new resources that may be concentrated on external 
expansion, and when the exclusive preoccupation with internal de- 
velopment wanes.”° But is it not the case that choice of this kind 
is always confronting societies once they have achieved any cohesion? 
The present debate between the authorities in the Soviet Union and 
China (‘it is reasonably clear that compound interest has come to be 
built into these two massive societies ’)’* is enough to make us wary 
of the theory of engrossment, regarding societies that have begun to 
undergo the industrialising process as being concerned with nothing 
else, and therefore, for a time, innocuous. 

It is one of the curiosities of Professor Rostow’s thinking that 
though scarcity seems to have been overcome when the age of pos- 
sible high mass consumption is reached, yet at this very time society 
is confronted in a way more pressing than in any previous experience 
by the need to choose between three alternatives that appear to be in 
mutual competition. One is bound to ask just how plentiful the pro- 
duct is likely to be in the age of high mass consumption and whether 
it may not be adequate to undertake all three objectives at the same 
time. Or more generally, may we not ask whether the behaviour of 
a society reaching high mass consumption will depend upon how high 
it is? The author is careful to explain (pp. 68-69) that societies may 
attain maturity without attaining wealth; there can be ‘relatively poor 


25 Almost incidentally a third possibility is admitted: in the interval of 
stagnation that may occur between maturity and high mass consumption 
there could be war (p. 60n). But this presumably is an external circumstance, 
forced upon the society concerned by the aggression of others. It would seem 
to follow that a country in the post-take-off phase need only fear attack from 
societies that are still traditional, or transitional. 

26 Stages, p. 127. 
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as well as rich mature societies’ (p. 69n). But surely the level of 
consumption is rising much more continuously than the theory would 
suggest; the idea of a ‘choosing time’ is perhaps over-dramatic. 
Moreover the rise in incomes will be unequal in its incidence within 
societies, so that those taking the decisions will be likely to enjoy it 
first, and may be debauched in their judgment, if not in their per- 
sons! There is the further difficulty that it is by no means self-evident 
that the three alternatives are in fact mutually opposed. They may 
in fact be, partly at least, complementary, so that more emphasis 
upon social welfare might serve to increase rather than diminish the 
product. In fact it would not be altogether absurd to suggest that 
rulers might conceive the problems of further growth after maturity 
as consisting in a judicious mixture of the three lines of action, not 
precluding the inducing of world tensions. 

We find that, as the theory fans out to deal with facts, the air of 
positiveness is much modified. Great wars can occur because of a 
‘kind of stumbling of men into a conflict...’ (p. 118). It is possible 
that there may occur ‘a breakdown in the dynamics of the growth 
stages’ (p. 119). What remains of the hard core, predictive value 
of the stages-of-growth theory? It is not easy to say: there still occur 
phrases like ‘onward march of compound interest’ (p. 123). But to 
one reader at least it would seem that, as between the publication of 
The Economist articles, the appearance of The Stages of Growth, and 
his contribution to the International Conference of Economic History, 
Rostow has placed rather more emphasis upon ‘elements of resis- 
tance and distraction which slow the process of modernisation—if, 
indeed they do not altogether frustrate it,?’ though we still have the 
concept of take-off as “a distinguishable discontinuity in the process 
of economic development.’”* 


Philosophically Rostow has attempted, perhaps inadvertently, the 
task of reconciling the idealist and the rational schools. He takes his 
concepts of spiritual vitalism and of universal stages from the former, 
asserting the primacy of ‘ spirit,’ yet getting very close to the idea of 
an inner necessity at work within societies. It takes the form of 
the interaction of science, capital, and ethos and institutions producing 
ever new sectoral initiatives. There is the possibility of a new view of 
the dialectic, though this is not made explicit in such terms. But the 
strife is not between men and men, indeed human strife is notably . 
absent. Instead we have two largely de-humanised concepts, the scien- 
tific method and capital, each virtually arriving at a self-contained 


27 Contributions and Communications. p. 27. 
28 Tbid. p. 24. 
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existence, and in conjunction carrying society forward. It is as though 
the members of society are so engrossed they have no time for mis- 
chief or for misgivings, and are exempt from the human and social limita- 
tions upon which other scholars have placed so great an emphasis. 
This is at least a partial return to the idiom of the eighteenth century 
rationalists thinking in terms of rectilinear progress. Rational, scien- 
tific man, once supplied with capital, is not to be resisted. No 
amount of discussion of the human and social factors that are always 
at work, producing complicated but essentially similar variants, can 
alter the fact that Rostow has achieved the ‘inevitability’ of his 
system from take-off to post-maturity (so far as it is to be so regarded) 
either by a semantic device (so defining take-off that the subsequent 
stages must follow) or by a statement of faith that is almost a dialectic 
(believing that initiative in one sector must induce new and more 
powerful initiatives elsewhere). 

It is certainly not that Professor Rostow is unaware of the opera- 
tion of the factors that stem from man and his institutions. Indeed 
he is a leading exponent of their working. But there is grave danger 
that these will be treated as being of lesser significance, with the re- 
sult that over-simplified policy decisions may be made. Provided his 
system is treated as a contingent one, taken as an exercise in historical 
description (as The Economist described it ‘some familiar truths in 
a new and interestingly formalistic dress,’)’® and so long as those who 
go to it for policy guidance will resist the temptation to think that 
science and capital are real entitics capable of ruling the course of 
events, then this gallant attempt at synthesis is greatly to be welcomed. 
It is so, not least for the impetus it has given to debate, and for its 
splendid teaching possibilities, raising in dramatic form the challenge 
to dissever the inherent and the contingent. 

S. G. CHECKLAND 
University of Glasgow 


29 The Economist, August 22, 1960, p. 512. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND ENTERPRISE OF GLASGOW 
1556-1707 


I 


THE story of how, between the Union of Parliaments in 1707 and the 
American War of Independence in 1775, Glasgow rose to be the 
largest tobacco entrepét in Europe, a city of great wealth and immea- 
surable commercial and industrial enterprise, is one that has been 
told on many occasions since John Gibson published his History of 
Glasgow in 1777. Through the detailed studies of modern scholars, 
it has now become one of the best known chapters in Scottish 
economic history. 

In the epic of Glasgow’s commercial development, however, it 
is really chapter two, for the city had begun her spectacular rise to 
fame and wealth in the century and a half between the Reformation 
and the Union of the Parliaments. In this period, it has been neglected 
by economic historians, and only the most general and uncertain 
outlines of its growth before 1707 have been given. This neglect is 
the sadder, in that it was during this period that Glasgow became 
the most interesting and progressive mercantile community in Scotland. 

The period divides up into three sections—from the Reformation 
to about 1600, when she was establishing herself as the main com- 
mercial centre of the west; from about 1600 to about 1660, when she 
crept up to become the second city of Scotland; and from 1660 to 
1707, when she stood alone with Edinburgh, rightly famous for her 
pioneering enterprise on the admittedly narrow stage of the Scottish 
economy. 

All this is conveniently outlined in the tax assessments of the 
Convention of Royal Burghs, which provide the best possible index 
to the relative prosperity of Scottish towns over a long period.’ The 
roll of 1556 shows Glasgow low on the list, eleventh after Ayr and 
nine east-coast burghs, and paying a mere 2 per cent. of the total 
tax—the same proportion as she had done twenty years earlier. 
Throughout the latter half of the sixteenth century, her position 
gradually improved. By 1583, she had overtaken Ayr. By 1594, she 
was the undisputed leader in the west, and only Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Dundee and Perth paid more than her 4:5 per cent. By 1649, she 
was paying 6°5 per cent., and had overtaken Perth. 

1 Records of the Convention of Royal Burghs, ed. J. D. Marwick (1866- 
1880), Vols. I-IV, passim. 
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Then came the spectacular break-through. There was no new 
assessment between 1649 and 1670, and in 1665 she had paid 
according to the old scale. In 1670, however, she was reassessed along 
with the other Royal Burghs and found to be easily the second city 
of the land, to pay 12 per cent. while her nearest rival Aberdeen paid 
7 per cent. By stages she increased her lead—to 15 per cent. in 1683, 
and to 20 per cent. in 1705. By that time, on the eve of the Union, 
her nearest rival (still Aberdeen) was paying only 4-9 per cent. She 
had established herself as one of the two great towns of Scotland. 


That there was an absolute as well as a relative increase is clear 
from all kinds of evidence, external and internal. Statistically, it is 
not so easy to illustrate. The early population figures, for example, 
though freely repeated by historians are all unreliable. The earliest, 
stating that around the time of the Reformation the population was 
about 4,500, is based on a guess of James Cleland in 1820 that in 
1581 there were as many people in the city who signed the Confession 
of Faith as did not sign it!” The rest, claiming that the population 
was 7,644 in 1609, 14,670 in 1660, 12,298 in 1663, 11,948 in 1688, 
12,766 in 1708, etc., are ‘calculated’ from the parish registers by 
early statisticians who multiplied the yearly entries of baptisms by 
twenty-six to get the total population.* That there was a drop in the 
average number of recorded baptisms from 564 in 1657-9 to 473 in 
1660-3, and that this decline continues until 1688, is basically what 
has led to a modern commentator to the conclusion that ‘ between 
the Restoration and the Revolution Glasgow experienced a severe 
set-back to its fortunes, and its population by 1688 appears to have 
fallen below 12,000."* The first man to use these figures, James 
Denholm in 1797, was altogether more cautious: ‘whether this 
[apparent drop in population] is to be accounted for from any defect 
in the parochial records or from some other cause which took place 
about the Restoration, cannot now be ascertained ’.° In view of other 
evidence pointing to prosperity over most of this period, one must 
suspect the registers. Perhaps, for instance, with the re-establishment 
of episcopacy people stopped bringing their bairns to the official font. 
‘Glasgow is as factious as it is rich’, wrote Morer in 1689 after the 


2 James Cleland, Enumeration of the Inhabitants of the City of Glasgow 
Be) sR Seas dakey Account of Scotland, Vol. V, Glasgow (1797). p. 506. 
James Denholm, An Historical Account of the City of Glasgow (1797), pp. 30. 
80. James Cleland, op. cit., ibid. Cleland states that the figures for 1609 and 
1708 are ‘enumerations ’. but gives no details, and his figure for 1609 is the 
same as the Statistical Account’s for 1611-17 calculated from baptisms. 

4J.B. S. Gilfillan, in The Third Statistical Account of Scotland, Glasgow, 
ed. J. Cunnison and J. B. S. Gilfillan (1958), p. 93. 

5 James Denholm, op. cit., p. 31. 
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Covenanting years, and as Denholm himself said of later Dissent, 
“Many, particularly members of the Secession neglect to register their 
children’s names in the general record ’.’ 


If there was really a decline in population after the Restoration, 
one would expect to find a decline in the city’s income. As far as 
can be judged from the rentable value of those parts of common 
good which were rouped annually, the reverse is true. Taking bad 
years with good, from the regular establishment of this practice in 
1626, values climb steeply until 1656, fall a little for nine years, then 
revive and continue to climb less quickly until the end of the century.* 
While other influences, such as the varying price of bread and perhaps 
the honesty of the council, would affect it so that it cannot be taken 
as a Close index of the city’s prosperity, it is impossible that the 
common good could have maintained this buoyancy with a dwind- 
ling populace. 


It can be assumed, then, that the population certainly rose in the 
first half of the 17th century, and probably continued to rise, or at 
least remained stable, in the second half. The total wealth of the 
inhabitants generally increased throughout, though at varying rates- 
and with short periods of relative impoverishment. At any rate, 
Glasgow won general recognition as the most prosperous burgh in 
seventeenth century Scotland. 


Il 


In the first of the three periods of which we have spoken, Glasgow 
was only just beginning to distinguish herself as a commercial city. The 
first writer to notice the burgh as remarkable for anything besides 
its cathedral, university, bridge and pleasing site, was Bishop Lesley 
in 1578. 

‘Surely Glasgow is the maist renouned market in all the west, 
honorable and celebrate . . . it is sa frequent and of sik renoume, 
that it sendes to the Easte cuntreyes?® verie fatt kye, herring, lykwyse 
and salmonte, oxnehydes, wole and skinis, butter lykwyse that 
nane bettir, and chiese. Bot, contrare, to the west (quhair is a 
peple verie numerable in respecte of the commoditie of the sey 
cost) by vthir merchandise, all kynd of corne to thame sendes. Bot 
till Argyle, in the hilands Iles, and lykwyse to the outmest Isles 
in Ireland it sendes baith vine and ale and sik kind of drink... . 


6 Thomas Morer, A Short Account of Scotland (1702). 

7 James Denholm, op. cit., p. 82. 

8 Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Glasgow, 1573-1717, ed. J. D. 
Marwick, (1876-1908) passim. 

9 In this context, eastern Scotland. 
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Farther it hes a verie commodious seyports quhairin litle schipis 

ten myles frome the sey restis besyde the brig, quhilke brig haveng 

8 bowis is a gret delectione to the lukeris vpon it ’.?° 
The picture he gives here is of a vigorous merchant community at 
the crossing of the Clyde, exchanging Irish and Highland goods for 
those of east and west Scotland. This simple commerce long remained 
important. Thus Tucker summarised the trade of Glasgow in 1656: 

‘The inhabitants (all but the students of the colledge which is 
here) are traders and dealers—some for Ireland . . . some from 

France . . . some to Norway . . . and every one with theyr 

neighbours the Highlanders who come hither from the Isles and 

Western parts; in summer by the Mul of Cantyre, and in winter by 

the Torban to the head of the Looquh Fyn (Which is a neck of 

sandy land, over which they usually drawe theyr small boates 
into the Firth of Dumbarton) and soe passe up the Clyde with 
pladding, dry hides, goate, kid and deere skyns, which they sell, 
and purchase with theyr price such commodities and provisions 
as they stand in need of ’.'? 
As late as 1736, M‘Ure regarded the vessels from ‘ the Highlands and 
far off isles of Scotland’ as important traders at the burgh harbour 
of Broomielaw.*” 

The development of this commerce at the end of the sixteenth 
century was obviously of great consequence. It would have been 
impossible in less settled times, when inland traffic was undefended 
against the depredations of lawless men who looked upon the passage 
of ‘fatt kye’ as a heaven-sent chance of free beef. But during the 
increasingly firm and peaceful rule of James VI, Glasgow could 
utilise her superb geographical position to the full, and reap the 
benefit of her advantage over Ayr and other west coast towns. It 
now meant something to be astride an important river-crossing in the 
centre of Scotland, to be on the Clyde yet close to the Forth. It meant 
that Glasgow became the heart of the west, with trade from all the 
local arteries coursing through her. 

Though this was the mainstay of her prosperity, Glasgow had 
already looked further afield. M‘Ure singles out two individuals who 
were ‘the first promoters of trade in this city’ before 1600. In the 
fifteenth century, William Elphinstone was involved in shipping fish 
to France and doubtless brought home salt and wine. In the sixteenth 


10P. Hume Brown, Scogland before 1700 from Contemporary Documents 
(1893), p. 120-1. : : 
11 Miscellany of the Scottish Burgh Record Society, ed. J. D. Marwick 
1881), p. 26. 
12 Yohn M‘Ure, The History of Glasgow (ed. of 1830), p. 231. The book 
was first published in 1736. 
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century, Archibald Lyon, ‘undertook great adventures and voyages 
in trading to Poland, France and Holland, his endeavours were 
wonderfully blessed with success, whereby he acquired considerable 
lands in and about the city’.'° There were others too, but all this 
represents no more than a beginning. Before 1600, it is unlikely there 
was any regular trade outside Britain, except to France to get high- 
quality salt for the Clyde herring industry, and the ‘wines and sik 
kind of drink’ retailed to the Highlands and elsewhere. Probably 
even this was quite slight. 


iil 


The first sixty years of the seventeenth century witnessed a further 
steady growth of the population, wealth and commerce of Glasgow. 
The city was blessed, even during the Civil Wars, by an exceptional 
freedom from civil broils and military devastation; its worst domestic 
disaster, a large fire in 1652, only lowered the rent from the mills and 
markets of the common good from 16,700 to 14,230 merks' Scots, 
and that was well above the average of what it had been a decade 
earlier.** In 1656, Robert Baillie reported that ‘in its proportion, it. 
thryves above all the land’.’® English travellers—usually the last to 
be impressed by what they saw north of the Border—reported with 
great enthusiasm between 1650 and 1661: ‘a much sweeter and more 
delightful place than Edinburgh’:'® ‘the very prospect of this 
flourishing city reminds me of the beautiful fabricks and florid fields 
in England’: ‘fair, large and well-built, cross-wise, somewhat like 
Oxford ’.1® By the Restoration, Glasgow was the second city of the 
kingdom in size, and the first in beauty.*® 


This distinction was reflected in the new secular architecture. The 
tolbooth—‘ said to be the fairest in the kingdom ’—was completed 
in 1627.°° Hutcheson’s Hospital, the bequest of a notary grown rich 
on loans to burgh merchants, was begun in 1641 and completed in 


13 M‘Ure, op. cit., pp. 93f., 101. For the beginnings of the Dutch trade 
of Glasgow, see S. G. E. Lythe, The Economy of Scotland in its European 
Setting (1960), pp. 243-4. 

14 Burgh Records, II pp. 229, 266. 

15 The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie (ed. for the Bannatyne Club, 
1842), Vol. III, p. 319. 

16 Glasgow Fancies (Anon.), p. 11. 

17 Richard Franck, in Early Travellers in Scotland, ed. P. Hume Brown 
(1891), p. 193. 

18 John Ray, in Early Travellers, p. 237. 

*9See also the remarks of Brereton, Rocheford and Morer in Early 
Travellers, pp. 150 f., 219, 288 f.; but it should be remembered few of them 
had seen Aberdeen. 

20 Morer, in Early Travellers, p. 151. G. Eyre-Todd, Histor 
(1931), Vol. II, p. 204. i ibd ee 
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1650.** The Merchant’s Hall, built to replace an older hospital that 
had become ruinous, bore the date 1659.2? All three were buildings 
of quite remarkable excellence, and all were the creations of new 
affluence. 

New trades and new methods grew with the town. Printing was 
introduced in 1638 by George Anderson, the first of his calling in the 
west of Scotland, who maintained a works there with his son until 
1661, then selling it to Robert Sanders who greatly extended opera- 
tions after 1680. *° In 1635, the council acquired an old manse for the 
manufacture of woollens.2* Three years later, it was apparently 
incorporated into a larger manufacturing and retailing concern run 
by Robert Fleming and partners, which aroused the jealousy of the 
weavers’ guild.” In 1650 in the same street, the municipality tried 
to set up another woollen manufactory with looms and a waulk-mill, 
with the help of English management and Dutch machinery. It was 
leased within two years to its manager.?® Of the success or real 
importance of these manufactories we have no knowledge. 

Following the fire of 1652, the magistrates forbade the making of 
candles in houses within the burgh: this seems to have created a 
new industry of commercial candlemaking, for which four works were 
started in 1658 on what is now the Candleriggs.?’ 

Coal-mining—first mentioned in 1578—received considerable 
stimulus when the burgh council helped to finance the sinking of a 
shaft in the Gorbals in 1655, and thus commenced the exploitation 
of the coal-field on the south side of the river.** By around 1660, 
there were five notable coal-works within five miles of Glasgow, and 
the industry continued to expand until the end of the 17th century.”° 

Probably still more important was the growth of the Clyde fishing 
industry, hardly recorded except when the monarchy intervened with 
grandiose and largely useless schemes for Fishery Companies, but 
apparently steady from the later sixteenth to the mid-seventeenth 
centuries. It built up curing facilities at Greenock, and its produce 
found a ready demand at home and abroad.*° 


21 Eyre-Todd, op. cit., If, pp. 237, 241. M‘Ure, op. cit., p. 68, editor’s 
footnote. 

22 M‘Ure. op. cit., p. 203. Denholm, op. cit., p. 181. 

23 W. J. Duncan, Notices and Documents illustrative of the Literary History 
of Glasgow (1831), p. 1-2. 

24 Eyre-Todd, op. cit.. II, 218. : ; 

25 Ibid., p. 218. The weavers had been incorporated since at least 1528: 
Denholm, op. cit., p. 153. 

26 Eyre-Todd, op. cit.. II, pp. 295-6. 

Za bide p: 315. | 

28 Ibid., p. 311; Third Statistical Accounf, p. 106. 

29 JU. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry (1932), Vol. I, p. 50. 

30 Eyre-Todd, op. cit., II, p. 205 f., 217 f. 
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Against this background, it is not surprising to find an increase 
both in the volumes and horizons of commerce. Local and internal 
trade remained exceedingly valuable: ‘Between the years 1630 and 
1660 a very great degree of attention seems to have been paid to 
inland commerce by the inhabitants of Glasgow’, wrote Gibson 
in 1777.*! Conditions were ideal for the extension of such trade, for 
the period up to the Civil War was a prosperous and peaceful one 
for Scotland. Furthermore, the foundation of the Scottish plantations 
in Northern Ireland must have been an important stimulus to the 
whole prosperity of the west of Scotland: between October 1618 and 
October 1619, about 40 voyages from the Clyde to Ireland are 
recorded in the customs books, though this may have been an unusual 
number at this period.*? Tucker lists the exports and imports in 1656— 
Glasgow trades ‘for Ireland with small smiddy coals in open boats 
from four to ten tons, from whence they bring hoops, barrel staves, 
meal, oats and butter ’.** Judging from the customs books thirty years 
earlier, he might have added, beef and hides. 

The other main overseas trade of the burgh was still to France, 
“with pladding, coals and herring, of which there is a great fishery 
yearly in the western sea, for which they return salt, paper, rosin and 
prunes ’.** Tucker inexplicably omits what a compatriot added: ‘ they 
generally exceed in good French wine’.*® Ships from the Clyde to 
Biscay in 1618-19, 1620-1, and 1625-6, did not exceed 7 or 8 a year,*® 
but it is clear by then, at least, that a regular trade had been estab- 
lished which doubtless increased as the city grew in stature. 

As well as expansion in old trade, however, Glasgow widened 
her horizons and found new markets. The most important of these was 
in consequence of the Union of the Crowns in 1603, which made pos- 
sible the development of commerce with England, mainly overland 
and by packhorse. M‘Ure gives a list of ‘the linen and woollen 
drapers, commonly called English merchants, since the year 1600’, 
with the interesting comment that ‘these are the merchant-travellers 
betwixt Scotland and England, many of whom became sea-adventurers 
afterwards ’.*’ The customs books of the three years prior to 1628 
are already full of the evidence of their activity in exporting linen 
and yarn to the south. Thus if any city was in a position to benefit 


31 James Gibson, op. cit., p. 204. 

32 Scottish Record Office: Outwards customs book of the Clyde, 1618-19. 
Fewer are recorded, 1620-1, and 1626-7, the two other surviving books. 

33 Misc. of the Scottish Burgh Record Soc., p. 26. 

34 Tbid. 

35 Richard Franck, in Early Travellers, p. 192. 
¥ oe Segre Record Office: Customs books of the Clyde, 1618-19, 1620-1, 

37 M‘Ure, op, cit., pp. 168-9. 
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by enforced Cromwellian Union, it was Glasgow: left intact by the 
soldiery, and with a tradition of peddling beyond the Border, she 
could take full advantage of the removal of all dues between the 
two kingdoms by trading in the one manufactured commodity Eng- 
land needed from Scotland. 

Another innovation of the early seventeenth century was the direct 
import of timber from Norway. This Glasgow almost certainly owed 
to the enterprise of Dutch carriers. In 1605, the bailies of Glasgow 
and Dumbarton brought an action against an Amsterdam skipper for 
disposing of a cargo of timber privately in Glasgow before offering 
it to the burgh authorities—this is the first hint of the traffic.?* In 
1626-7, the customs book states that three Dutch ships arrived in the 
Clyde with deals.*® Within thirty years, however, the men of Glasgow 
were sailing regularly in their own boats ‘to Norway for timber’, 
though their harbour was so bad that ‘noe vessels of any burden 
can come neerer up then within fourteene miles, where they must 
unlade, and sent up theyr timber and Norway trade in rafts on 
floates ’.*° 

A small amount of trade with the Low Countries themselves may 
also have been developing from Glasgow. It was probably neither 
extensive nor very regular, though the notebook of one merchant, 
John Bell, has survived to show how in 1621-2 he sailed from Dum- 
barton to Holland to purchase miscellaneous ware, and there are 
other records of odd ventures.** However, Tucker does not mention 
any Dutch trade in 1656, though he was alarmed about Dutch pene- 
tration on other parts of Scotland at that time. 


IV 


The last period, between 1660 and 1707, is at once the most 
interesting and the most controversial. To the eighteenth century 
historians of Glasgow—M‘Ure, Gibson and Denholm—this was when 
‘a spirit of commerce appears to have been raised among the inhabi- 
tants of Glasgow’: *? though the last two belittle all that had happened 
before the Union. More recent historians have tended to regard it as 
a period of decline from the prosperous 1650s,** relying on the popu- 
lation ‘statistics’, on the gloomy and prejudiced Report on the 


38 Eyre-Todd, op. cit., II, p. 235. 
oS Scottish Record Office, Inward customs book of the Clyde, 1626-7. 


40 Misc. of the Scottish Burgh Record Soc:, p. 26. 
41 Lythe, op. cit., pp. 241-3. 

42 Gibson, op. cit., p. 205. : 

43 Bg. Eyre-Todd, op. cit., Gilfillan, op. cit. 
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Condition of Every Burgh of 1695.44 and on the assumed disastrous 
consequences of the failure of the Darien scheme. The reign of the 
later Stuarts, in particular, they regard as evil days. 


It would be idle to deny that the period, bedevilled as it was by 
Covenanting troubles, by wars with France and Holland and by war 
in Ireland, by famine, and by internal credit crises, was a difficult one 
for Glasgow, as it was for the rest of Scotland. Undoubtedly there 
were years, even short runs of years, in which trade decayed. But at 
least the distribution of the taxes among the Royal Burghs seems to 
show that she was weathering the storm a great deal better than other 
provincial cities. 


To concentrate on the difficulties merely falsifies the perspective, 
and obscures a much more interesting aspect of the city in these 
years: that, quite suddenly and rather inexplicably after the Restora- 
tion, Glasgow became a most enterprising pioneer both in industry 
and commerce. A new spirit does appear to arise in the west, anti- 
cipating the achievements of the eighteenth century. 


In industry, the enterprise took the form of joint-stock company 
organisation. W. R. Scott’s sections on Scottish development are full 
of the ideas of Glasgow men.*° Some of this, in the cloth trade, was 
along lines already indicated before the middle of the century. In 
1683, James Armour and company set up a woollen manufactory; 
in 1700, John Corse and company established another, combining 
the weaving of woollen cloth with that of linen. But the most 
ambitious scheme was established by William Dunlop, Principal of 
the University, Mungo Cochrane, a distiller, and several ship-owners 
in 1699: by about 1700, their manufactory employed 1,400 persons, 
“this being the largest number recorded as receiving wages simultane- 
ously from any one firm ’, and by 1704 was regarded as the premier 
cloth concern in the country, surpassing even the better-known factory 
at New Mills, Haddington.*® 


In other directions, joint-stock organisation was tried out to manu- 
facture products which were already made in Scotland, but which 
hitherto had been made only by independent craftsmen, or by manu- 
factories too remote to supply Glasgow easily. Such were the hardware 
manufactories of 1699 and 1700, the glass manufactory of 1699 and 


44 Misc. of the Scottish Burgh Record Soc., pp. 71-75. The aim of this 
report was to show how much damage had been done to Royal Burghs by 
unfree burghs. It understated both the value of Glasgow’s common good and 
the tonnage of the town’s ships, and there is no reason to assume its accuracy 
on other points. 

49° W. R. Scott. The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish 
Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (1911), Vol. III, pp. 123-195. 

4¢ Tbid., pp. 187-8. 191-2, 195. 
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the porcelain and earthenware manufactory of 1703.47 Though it 
was probably not a joint-stock concern, one might mention here the 
works of a French refugee, Nicholas Desham, who ‘made a living 
for a time by picking up rags in the Glasgow streets, and in time 
saved enough to start a paper mill close by the old bridge of Cath- 
cart ’.*° With the exception of the paper mill, none of these and none 
of the cloth works seem to have survived the Union. This, however, was 
probably rather the fault of the Union which exposed them to Eng- 
lish competition than the fault of Glasgow’s incompetence. 


Nevertheless three important, successful and new industries were 
brought to Scotland by Glasgow joint-stock companies. The first 
cordage works in Scotland was established in the city in 1690. In 1700 
there was another.*® They helped to relieve the country from complete 
reliance on imported supplies from the Baltic and Holland, and were 
a major addition to the facilities of Glasgow as a port, fishing centre, 
and later as a ship-building town. The industry flourished after the 
Union, and in 1736 M‘Ure described the Rope Manufactory as a 
“great work’ with ‘two stately lodgings . . . great store-houses, 
spinning houses, garden, and boiling-houses, and the old green for 
spinning large cables tarr’d and white ropes ’.°° 

In 1667, the Glasgow Soaperie restarted an industry that had 
been tried in Scotland over forty years before with little success. 
The Restoration partnership, headed by George Maxwell, failed 
through over-ambition. Intending to go whaling, with ‘a great trade 
towards the Straits and the Greenland fishing’, and building four ships 
to that end, ‘all their projects were frustrated and that considerable 
stock entirely lost, and nothing remained save the buildings wherein 
soap was boiled ’.°t Nevertheless, the boiling of soap went on success- 
fully in others’ hands, and survived the Union.*? 

Finally, in one other direction the endeavours of the joint-stock 
companies were crowned with unqualified success. This was in the 
important and novel industry of sugar refining, which is looked upon 
with soap-boiling as one of the two parents of the Scottish chemical 
industry.°*? The first venture in 1667 was that of Peter Gemmill and 
three other merchants who ‘ put in a joint stock for carrying on a 


27 pid., pp. 161" £ 

48 Eyre-Todd, op. cit., II], p. 412-3. The date was evidently a few years 
after 1685. 

49 W_R. Scott, op. cit., IIT, pp. 174-5. 

50 M‘Ure, op. cit., p. 229. 
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52. W_R. Scott, op. cit., III, pp. 130-2. b 

53 A. and N. Clow. The Chemical Revolution (1952), p. 515; H. Hamilton, 
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sugar-works, and having got a little apartment for boiling sugar, a 
Dutchman being master-boiler, this undertaking proved very effectual, 
and their endeavours wonderfully successful; so that they left this little 
apartment, and built a great stone tenement with convenient office 
houses for their work, within a great court, with a pleasant garden 
belonging thereto ’.°* Two years later, John Corse and four partners set 
up another sugar-house— this project likewise proved effectual, so 
that their stock wonderfully increased ’.°> Before the end of the century 
another works was created.°® All survived the Union, and there is 
every sign that all enjoyed great prosperity. By sugar refining and rum 
distilling, said Gibson, ‘the first fortunes acquired, in the way of 
business, in Glasgow, were made’.°’ The men who acquired them were 
ready to finance other schemes. Partners of the sugar works invested in 
glass and woollen companies,** and the £3,000 sterling invested by the 
Easter Sugar Works in the Darien Company was the only contribution 
industry made to that ill-fated scheme.°°. 


V 


The sugar companies were founded by merchant capitalists and 
Glasgow men. The same seems to hold true of most of the other joint- 
stock companies of these years, with the exception of the first of the 
hard-ware companies in which English enterprise played some part.*° 
This at least suggests prosperity in the trade of the city. 


There is every reason to expect it. Before the Restoration, Tucker 
declared : 


‘The scituation of this towne in a plentifull land, and the mercantile 
genius of the people, are strong signs of her increase and groweth, 
were she not checqued and kept under by the shallowness of her 
River, every day more and more increasing and filling up’.®? 


Now, however, she provided herself with proper harbour facilities. 
In the east, she found at Bo’ness the ideal output for the Firth of 
Forth. In the rapid growth of this burgh after 1660, Glasgow merchants 
were much concerned, freighting ships for Rotterdam and elsewhere, 
and receiving in return assorted cargoes of such light goods as could be 


54 M‘Ure, op. cit., pp. 227-8. 

55 Tbid., p. 228. 

“6 WR. Scott, op. cit., IIT, pp. 161. 191. 
°7 James Gibson, op. cit.. pp. 245-7. 

58 W.R. Scott, op. cit.. IIT, pp. 161, 191. 
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carried home by packhorse.*? In the west, the burgh embarked on an 
ambitious programme of harbour construction. The first stage was 
the construction, ‘for many guid reasons and considerations for the 
moir commodious laidining and landing of boats’, of a port at 
Broomielaw within the city precincts.** 

The next step was spectacular. In 1667, the burgh council bought 
land at Newark, and commenced the construction of a large deep- 
water harbour, with customs-house, warehouses, and town attached.* 
Nothing quite like this had ever been attempted before in Scotland, 
and perhaps not even in England. The harbours of Leith, Dundee, 
Aberdeen and other towns had grown naturally and slowly from time 
immemorial, with their developing communities behind them. The 
ports at Methil and Port Seton were mere quays erected by noblemen 
to facilitate loading of coals from nearby mines. Stonehaven had been 
built from scratch, but merely as a harbour of refuge on an open 
coast. Port Glasgow, a creation on virgin ground planned by a muni- 
cipality, was made almost overnight into the outport of a developing 
city and the most important harbour on the Clyde—‘ the Piraeus of 
Glasgow’, in Eyre Todd’s happy phrase.*® Whereas before, the 
merchants of Glasgow had been compelled either to trade in tiny 
boats to their own shallow burgh port, or to unload into lighters 
riding in the Firth, or to use some other inadequate harbour such as 
silting Irvine, unfriendly Dumbarton or unfree Greenock,** they now 
had the finest port in Scotland. 

The one major check on the expansion of their overseas trade was 
now broken. According to the port-books, there were about four ships 
‘of Glasgow’ with different names and skippers around 1627. In 
1666, there were 10; in 1686 there were 30; in 1695, after a period of 
war, there were 23.°” Still more striking is the increase in the number 
of incoming voyages to the Clyde from non-British ports: 8 in 
1626-7; 9 in 1665-6; 44 in 1685-6, and 39 in 1695-6.°° 

On all traditional branches of trade, the merchants made the most 
of their opportunities. For example, each year between 1680 and1689, 
an average of 14 ships laden with wine, salt, paper and luxury foods 


62 Scottish Record Office. Restoration customs books of Bo’ness and 
Blackness. and the Miscellaneous Papers of Andrew Russell, factor at 
Rotterdam. 

63 Byre-Todd. op. cit., IT, p. 334. 

64 Thid., v. 335. 

Soc. cit. ‘ 

66 Misc. of the Scottish Burgh Records Soc., pp. 26-27. Eyre-Todd, op. cit., 
bs er So siah Record Office: Customs book of the Clyde, 1626-7, of Glasgow, 
1665-6 and of Port Glasgow. 1685-6 and 1695-6. 
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came into the Clyde from France, and 7 laden with timber and tar 
from Norway. Arrivals from Ireland were much more numerous, 
though the ships were smaller. They rose to 262 in 1695-6 (a famine 
year) but this was altogether exceptional. The average in the 1680s 
had been around 45, and only rose above this with the troubles of the 
Revolution. There are also signs of a coastal trade with England in 
addition to the overland packhorse traffic.°° : 

Once more, there was enterprise in finding new markets. From their 
new harbour, Glasgow ships sailed to all but the most distant 
European ports, establishing, in particular, important regular contact 
with the Baltic and Iberia. 

The Baltic trade was largely a matter of importing iron from 
Stockholm, and to a lesser extent of bringing flax from Danzig. Tradi- 
tionally, Walter Gibson, the enterprising malt-maker turned merchant 
who in 1687-8 became Provost of the city, was its founder—‘ he was 
the first that brought iron to Glasgow, the shop-keepers before bought 
the same, with dying stuffs, from Stirling and Borrowstounness ’.”° 
In the 1680s, the customs books record about seven ships a year 
entering the Clyde from the Baltic, and the whole story is given in 
more detail in the Sound Toll Registers. The table below sets out by 
decades the numbers of ships whose home port was given as ‘ Glasgow ’” 
moving east through the Sound, 1620-1710.”* 


1620-9 : 2 1670-9 : 27 
1630-9": 3 1680-9 : 68 
1640-9 : 6 1690-9 : 62 
1650-9 : 1 1700-9 : 57 
1660-9 : 3 


Thus the Danish evidence conclusively supports the tradition that 
a regular Baltic trade was an innovation of the years following the 
foundation of Port Glasgow.”? 

A regular Iberian trade was also a creation of this period. ‘ John 
Anderson elder and younger of Douhill, James Peadie, John Luke, 
Ninian Anderson, captain John Anderson, owners of the ship 
Providence, first imported cherry sacke to Glasgow, and our retailers 


°° For these and similar details mentioned below, Scottish Record Office: 
Post-Restoration Customs Book of Port Glasgow, and Exchequer papers, 
Mint. Bullion papers for Glasgow. 

70 M‘Ure, op. cit., pp. 169, 249. by 

“1 Tabeller over Skibsfart gennen Oresund, 1497-1783, ed. N. E. Bang and 
K. Korst (Copenhagen-Leipzig, 1906-1953). Note that two years in the 1630s. 
two years in the 1650s, and one year in the 1660s are missing from the original 
registers and have not been allowed for in the table. 

72 A few boats of Ayr and Greenock also occur in the Sound Toll Registers, 
though irregularly. Some of these may have been freighted in Glasgow. 
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bought the same from the merchants of Edinburgh, at Leith, before 
that time ’.”* From 1680-9, the average arrivals from Spain and Portu- 
gal were only two to three ships a year, but between 1689 and 1696, 
under the stress of war and the consequent closure of French ports, 
it rose to seven ships a year, with another one or two annually from 
the Canary Islands. The need for continued supplies of wine and salt 
brought this about. 


VI 


To the historian with his eye on eighteenth-century trends, the 
most interesting innovation of the Restoration period was the beginning 
of trade between Glasgow and the New World. That before 1707, 
Scottish trade to America in defiance of the Navigation Acts was 
extensive enough to worry both the English and Colonial governments, 
was firmly established by Miss Keith and Dr. Insh forty years ago.” 
More recently, however, historians have almost always prefaced their 
remarks on the growth of the American trade with the statement that 
it was only in 1718 that the first ship owned in Glasgow crossed the 
Atlantic,”> or sometimes that that was the first year in which a Clyde- 
built ship made the crossing.”* The first statement is demonstrably 
false. The second is probably true, but of small significance since only 
a tiny minority of Scottish ships were built in Scotland before 1707. 
But by stressing these they have given the impression that trading 
ventures with America before 1718 were exceptional and unimportant. 
The truth is otherwise: we are dealing with the small beginnings of 
a very great trade, but it was at least an organised, enterprising and 
regular one twenty-five years before the Union. 


The first reference to trans-Atlantic voyages from Glasgow is well 
known. In 1656 Tucker wrote ‘Here hath likewise been some who 
have ventured as far as Barbadoes; but the loses they have sustained 
by reason of theyr going and coming home late every year have made 
them discontinue going there any more’. The strain of a West Indian 


73 M‘Ure. op. cit., pp. 169-70. . 

747T. Keith, ‘Scottish trade with the Plantations before 1707,’ Scottish 
History Review, Vol. VI (1909), pp. 32-48. G. P. Insh, Scottish Colonial 
Schemes 1620-1686 (1922). 

757. F. Grant. The Economic History of Scotland (1934). A. M. Castairs. 
‘Some Economic Aspects of the Union of Parliaments’, Scottish Journal of 
Political Economy (1955). Vol. II, p. 70. H. Hamilton, op. cit. p. 3. The 
remark seems to originate in J. Gibson, op. cit.. p. 200. 

76 Byre-Todd., op. cit.. III, 100 (he gives 1716); G. S. Pryde, The Treary of 
Union (1950). p. 62. Gilfillan, op. cit.. p. 96, has them both. This remark 
seems to originate in Andrew Brown, The History of Glasgow (1795-7), Vol. IT, 
pp. 330-1, who gives the date 1716. 
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venture, in fact, was too much for men of small capital organised on 
traditional lines as part-owners of a single vessel.”” 

Glasgow’s solution was at that time probably unique in Scotland. 
It is described in a passage of M‘Ure which, for some inexplicable 
reason, escaped the notice of later historians. A few years after 1668, 
a ‘great company arose undertaking the trade to Virginea, Carriby 
islands, Barbadoes, New England, St. Christophers, Monserrat, and 
other colonies in America ’.”® He lists 107 merchants, headed by Walter 
Gibson, who were concerned, but says nothing of its organisation, 
success or demise. It is possible that it was a joint-stock company 
able to take the risks which had discouraged the first venturers, and 
that it antedated the greater national adventure of the Darien Company 
by ten or twenty years. 

The import and export of books of Glasgow and Port Glasgow 
throw much light on these early years of trans-Atlantic trade, despite 
their limitations as a broken and incomplete series. Before 1680-1, they 
survive for only four years of the Restoration period. In 1665-6, one 
boat reported out and in on a Barbados voyage. The following year 
there was no traffic, but in 1669-70 two boats arrived from Nevis and 
one sailed a round trip—Clyde, Nevis, Virginia, Clyde. In 1673, a 
fragmentary import book records no traffic; the export book records 
a boat for Charleston, Carolina. 

Beginning in November, 1680, the books then run in an unbroken 
series for six years. During this time, 44 voyages from the New World 
and 42 voyages to the New World are reported: of these, 18 in and 
10 out were with the West Indies, 26 in and 32 out with the mainland 
—Virginia, Maryland, Carolina and New England. Another three 
years are covered from November 1688, recording nineteen arrivals 
(four from the West Indies, fifteen from the mainland) and only seven 
departures (six to the West Indies, one to the mainland). The latter 
can be partly explained by many outward boats in these years heading 
to the Canary Islands or Madeira before making the Atlantic crossing. 
Finally in 1695-6, the surviving import book records two arrivals 
from the West Indies. and one from Virginia. All later records have 
disapneared. 

The problem of the nationality and ownership of these ships is 
complicated. Rather over a third of all recorded voyages are made on 
ships of Glasgow. The first was the Glaseow Merchant in from Nevis - 


77 Mise. of the Scottish Burgh Record Soc., p. 26. Lvthe. op. cit.. p. 66. 

7’ M'Ure. op. cit.. p. 170-1. Evre-Todd. op. cit.. ITI. p. 56. mentions it in 
passing. There is no reason to disbelieve M‘Ure. who was a young notary 
at the time of these events. and the company he describes is certainly distinct 
from the Darien Company. 
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on October 20th, 1670, nearly half a century before the traditional 
date for a ship ‘the property of Glasgow’ to cross the Atlantic. The 
remaining ships are given as mainly of English, American and Irish 
ports. It would be unwise to assume that all were, as a change of 
name would be a convenient disguise for a ship intending to break the 
Navigation laws. What, for example, is one to make of the activities 
of John Glover, skipper, who made eleven voyages to or from 
America in the 1680s, on a ship or ships of seven different names— 
successively the Salmon of Chester, Samuell of Chester, Supply of 
Chester, Margaret of Morson, Margaret of Boston, New Supply of 
Chester, and Jane of Liverpool? In the case of William Anderson’s 
boat in the winter of 1685-6, one can almost watch the sign painter 
at work on the hull as she lay loading for Virginia. His boat is called 
the Unicorne of Glasgow in December, the James of Glasgow in 
January, and before she sails a few days later, the James of London. 
Counting these doubtful cases as Scottish, and adding a small number 
of boats of Dumbarton, Largs, Irvine and Saltcoats found in these 
books, it seems that about half the traffic between the Clyde and the 
Plantations was carried in Scottish vessels. 

This trade was no mere hobby of the merchants. Both tobacco and 
sugar were important commodities in Restoration Glasgow. As early 
as 1672, the city petitioned against a gift by the king to Sir John 
Watson of 3/6d. on every pound of tobacco imported,”® and by 1699 
the trade of tobacco spinner is mentioned in the town.*®® A large pro- 
portion of the tobacco that came to Scotland came through the Clyde. 
Nearly a quarter million pounds a year entered Port Glasgow, on 
average, 1680-91, according to the customs books: 80 per cent. of 
this came straight from North America, and only 20 per cent. via 
Bristol or Whitehaven. Raw sugars were essential to the new and 
important refining industry. The customs records do not usually reveal 
quantities imported, as sugar was, after 1681, privileged to enter the 
country duty free if intended for a manufactory.*’ Nevertheless, the 
number of West Indian entries suggests that here, too, English 
re-imports were marginal. Other direct American imports included 
indigo, ginger and cotton from the West Indies, logwood and racoon 
skins from the mainland. In return, the Scots sent themselves—as 
indentured servants and political prisoners who left in numbers in the 


79 Evre-Todd. op. cit.. IT, p. 359. 

8° Charters and Documents relating to the City of Glasgow 1649-1707, ed. 
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1680s*2—linen and woollen cloth, yarn and hosiery, shoes, hats, 
hardware, bibles and ‘ preaching books’. It is a pity the books do not 
continue, and tell us what happened in the last decade before the 
Union, whether the American trade survived the last crisis of indepen- 
dent Scotland. Despite the continued growth of the sugar industry, it 
may not have done. At least two of the most prominent men in the 
trade in the 1680s were in financial straits in the 1690s. Walter Gibson 
himself was being pressed by his creditors in 1695, and later was 
imprisoned in the tolbooth for debt.** George Lockhart, who lost his 
share of twenty-four ships by enemy action between 1690 and 1703, 
ended up petitioning Parliament for a customs post at Prestonpans.** 
If the trade failed, the fault was not Glasgow’s. War brought French 
privateers into the Clyde, disrupting trade and capturing ships; it 
also brought English frigates who abused their position by hampering 
the Plantation trade on the pretext of searching for ships smuggling 
to France.** 

Anyway, Glasgow had plenty of bounce. ‘In the very first year 
after the Union the Scots fitted out several ships, I think seven or eight, 
to the English plantations, freighted with their own produce, the. 
return of which [was] in tobacco or sugars, Etc.’** Their trade was 
nothing like so novel as Defoe implied, and there is, in fact, no certain 
evidence that it was ever broken off at all between 1670 and1707.*’ 


Vil 


The trade and industry of Glasgow before the Union of Parliaments 
was puny in comparison to what it later became. In 1708, the popula- 
tion probably did not exceed 15,000:** by 1791, it was over 
60,000.*° In 1685, the shipping could not have displaced more than 
3,000 tons:°° by 1775 it was about 60,000 tons.°? In 1693-4, bar-iron 
imports were one million Ibs.:°? in 1772, they were 834 million Ibs. 


82 Insh, op. cit., pp. 113-16, 120-3. 

83 Ryre-Todd, op. cit., III, pp. 57 f. 

84 Acts of Parliament of Scotland, Vol. XI, p. 49. 

85 Charters and Documents of Glasgow, II, p. 404. 

86 Daniel Defoe, History of the Union (ed. of 1786), p. 415. 

87 Andrew Brown, op. cit., II, p. 37, says that following the failure of the 
Darien Company, Glasgow had no ships until 1716. He is, however, vague 
and uipceurate at many points concerning the history of Glasgow at this 
period. 

88 James Cleland’s figure, op. cit., p. 3, is 12,766. 

88 Denholm, op. cit., p. 83. 

°° Scottish Record Office: Customs books of Port Glasgow enter about ° 
thirty ships, 1685-6. The average tuns burden of a Scottish ship at this period 
appears to have been well under 100. 

91 Denholm, op. cit., p. 214. 

°? Scottish Record Office: Exchequer Records; Mint. Bullion Accounts of 
Glasgow, 1693-4. This well exceeded the average of surrounding years. 

®3 Gibson, op. cit., p. 221. 
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In 1685-6, tobacco imports were 431,141 Ibs.:°* in 1772, they were 
46,055,139 Ibs.°° James Gibson in 1777 remarked from these new 
Olympian heights: ‘ Whatever efforts the inhabitants had made, for 
introduction and extension of commerce and manufactures prior to 
this time [1707], they were but trifling and unimportant’.** He was 
not merely patronising; he was committing the historian’s cardinal 
error of regarding the past from the standpoint of the present. 

In fact, of course, the achievement of Glasgow in raising herself 
from the eleventh town of Scotland in 1556 to the second in size and 
the first in beauty and enterprise by 1707, was neither trifling nor 
unimportant. Her experiments with commercial and industrial joint- 
stock companies were valuable and interesting. The introduction of 
rope, sugar and soap industries were lasting achievements. The con- 
struction of Port Glasgow was a pioneer effort, a successful example 
followed by no other municipality until Manchester constructed 
Ellesmere Port in the present century. The beginning of American 
trade from the Clyde is a major mile-stone in Scottish history. Thanks 
to a combination of geography and sturdy enterprise, Glasgow began 
to follow even before the eighteenth century those other rising west- 
coast ports of Britain—Bristol, Liverpool and Whitehaven—who had 
begun earlier in a better political and economic climate, but whom 
she was destined to outpace. 

It has often caused comment that Glasgow, the town who was to 
gain most by the Union, should apparently have been the most 
opposed to it. The anti-Union riot of November 1706, was the most 
serious insurrection which the Government had to face during the 
negotiations, though the grievances of the rioters were primarily 
religious, and according to Defoe ‘not a citizen of any note, not a 
magistrate, not a merchant’ supported them.*” Nevertheless, one of 
the most distinguished citizens in the town. John Spruell, wrote against 
Union, and that on purely mercantile grounds.°* He argued that 
Scotland had no need of an overland trade with England, and might 
face the threats of the Alien Act with equanimity: her overseas trade 
was prosperous and expandable. The world was within reach. Such 
an argument could only have come from a Glasgow man to whom 
the last half century had seen more prosperity than decay. Just because 


94 Scottish Record Office: Import book of Port Glasgow. 1685-6. This also 
exceeded average. 
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Glasgow was already progressing he felt she would be better off 
without Union. 

He was wrong, and with the passing of the Act, chapter two begins. 
But after this, the ‘ great leap forward’ of the eighteenth century 
appears not as a product of the Union, but as a natural development 
on which Union acted as rain on a thirsty seedling. ‘Mighty oaks 
from little acorns grow’. It is sometimes as instructive to study the 
acorn as the oak. 

T. C. SMouT 
University of Edinburgh 


THE ECONOMIC ARTICLES IN BLACKWOOD’S 
EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, AND THEIR AUTHORS, 1817-1853 


PART II 
ARTICLES, AUTHORS, AND SOURCES 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine roamed the whole field of human 
knowledge, and to select a small part of its articles and classify them 
as economic involves many borderline decisions. This is particularly 
true of the articles on Ireland, contemporary British politics, the con- 
dition of the West Indies, slavery and the slave trade, and church 
finance, in which the economic discussion was often but an incident 
to a problem that went far beyond economics. I have included all 
articles in which there is an organised discussion of an economic 
theme, even though the main subject may be outside of economics or 
the treatment in terms of jest or ridicule, for such articles add to an 
understanding of the growth of British economic controversy and 
economic policy. No contributors, with the possible exception of 
Thomas De Quincey, were economists in the accepted use of the 
term, and in general they were contemptuous of their contemporaries 
who called themselves economists. But the contributors were a widely 
read, articulate, and uninhibited group, who even without expert 
knowledge had no hesitation about discussing any economic question, 
either in seriousness, or in jest in prose or verse. 

For the years through 1825 my identification of authors follows 
Professor Alan L. Strout’s monograph, The Authorship of Articles in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1817-1825 (Lubbock, Texas, 1959), 
based on his extensive research in the papers of the Blackwood pub- 
lishing house and in Scottish literary history of the period. In a 
number of cases Professor Strout makes a tentative assignment on the 
basis of literary style or other circumstantial evidence. Such attribu- 
tions I have not included in the list of authors, but in footnotes have 
indicated his suggested authorship. The Manuscript List of Early 
Contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine: 1821-1876, in the National 
Library of Scotland in Edinburgh, gives almost complete information 
on authorship from 1826, and some information before 1826. This 
list, however, omits the many contributions of Sir Archibald Alison 
in 1831-1834, but these are given in Alison’s Some Account of My 
Life and Writings (Edinburgh and London, 1888), vol. i, pp. 309, 
326-327. Professor Strout’s monograph also assigns authorship to a 
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few articles after 1825 for which there is no information in the Manu- 
script List. All assignments of authorship after 1825 are based on the 
Manuscript List, except where an entry in parentheses under the 
author’s name shows that the authority is Alison or Strout. In many 
cases there is authority, other than that of Strout or the Manuscript 
List, for the assignment of authorship, but I make no citation of this 
additional evidence of authorship. 

I am indebted to Professor Strout, in correspondence over the past 
six years, for help in clearing up many troublesome points, to Pro- 
fessor Walter Houghton of Wellesley College for a number of sugges- 
tions, and to Professor Rose B. Phelps and her class of 1957 in 
Advanced Bibliography at the University of Illinois Library School, 
to whom she assigned the problem of securing biographical details 
about several lesser-known authors. 

I have noted with an ‘R’ all articles of which I have found a 
record of reprinting. Few Blackwood’s articles, however, other than 
a part of the many contributions of Sir Archibald Alison, appear to 
have been reprinted. Doubtless there were other reprintings of single 
articles of which no copies are listed even in the larger libraries, as 
the survival rate of such pamphlet literature in this period was low. 


FRANK WHITSON FETTER 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


The title of the issues April-September 1817 was 
Edinburgh Monthly Magazine 


Pages Author 
VOL. I 
i April 1817 
Memoirs of Francis Horner, Esq. 3-8 — 
On Banks for Savings 17-22 Signed * Hi’ 
On the Culture of Sugar in the United 
States 25-27 Signed‘ M’ 
ii May 1817 
Review—Ricardo on Political Econ- 
omy 175-178 — 
iii June 1817 
Relief of the Poor 241-246 — 
iv July 1817 
Review—Grenfell’s Speech 406-412 — 


v August 1817 
On the Exportation of Cotton Yarn 472-474 Signed‘ H’ 
VOLII_ Title changes to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
vii October 1817 


Strictures on the Edinburgh Review 41-46 — 
: 90-96 
vili November 1817 
New Goid Coinage 169 Signed ‘M’ 
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Pages Author 
VOL. Ill 
xiii April 1818 
On the Poor Laws of England 9-14 Signed 
‘A Political Economist ’ 
Banks for Savings in Scotland 68-71 Henry Duncan? 
xiv May 1818 
Thoughts concerning Tythes 148-149 Signed 


‘A Political Economist ’ 
Letters to the Supporters of the 
Edinburgh Review, No. 1—To the Signed ‘ Idoloclastes ’ 
Reverend Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 155-162 J. Gibson Lockhart? 


xv June 1818 


Principal Baird’s Report on Manage- 
ment of the Poor in Scotland 320-323 Mr. Baxter? 


xviii September 1818 
Statistics of the Principal Shores of 


the Pacific Ocean 695-701 Capt. Maconochie4 
VOL. IV 
xix October 1818 
On the Stocks, or Public Funds 55-58 Signed ‘T. N.’ 


Rev. Robert Gordon5 


Ricardo and The Edinburgh Review 58-62 Signed ‘J. G.’ 
“Various authors ’ 
xx November 1818 


Reflections on the Theory of Popu- 
lation 207-211 Mr. Russell 


xxi December 1818 


On the Stocks, or Public Funds 287-292 Signed‘ T. N.’ 
Rev. Robert Gordon 
VOL. V 


xxvi May 1819 


On the Influence of Wages on the 
Rate of Profits 171-173 — 


Poor Rates 173-175 — 
xxix August 1819 
Emigration to the Cape of Good —_ 


Hope 523-527 
xxx September 1819 
Tickler on the Scotsman 655-658 —§ 


VOL. VI 
Xxxi October 1819 
Dr. Chalmers’ Economy of Large 


Towns 18-24 —’ 
Emigration to the Cape of Good 
Hope 78-83 — 


1 (1774-1846) Church of Scotland clergyman, and founder of savings banks. A sketch 
of Duncan is in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’. All contributors who 
appear there will be indicated by DNB. ; ; 

Of this article Strout says: ‘The original largely appeared in the Dumfries and 
Galloway Courier, drawn up by. . . Henry Duncan, Ruthwell.’ 

2 (1794-1854) Author, and editor of ‘ Quarterly Review ’. DNB. ; : 

3 Strout suggests that this was J. Baxter, who apparently died in late 1863 or 
early 1864. ; : : J ; 

4In the case of persons whom it has not been possible to identify the name is 
given as it appears in Strout, or in ‘Blackwood’s Manuscript List’. The absence 
of further details indicates that no biographical information is avaliable. 

5 (1786-1853) Church of Scotland clergyman. DNB. 

6 Strout suggests that Lockhart and John Wilson may be the authors. 

7 Strout suggests that Lockhart may be the author. 
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Pages Author 
xxxii November 1819 
Remarks on Dr. Chalmers’ New 
Work 177-183 —&§ 
xxxiv January 1820 
Elements of a plan for the liquida- 
tion of the national debt, by 
Richard Heathfield 441-448 — 
xxxv February 1820 
Hodgkin’s Travels in Germany 536-542 —9. 


VOL. VII 
xl July 1820 
Caledonian Canal 427-436 — 
VOL. VIII 
xliv November 1820 
Chalmers’ Commercial Sermons 178-185 —!° 


xlvii February 1821 
Thoughts on the Present Political 


Aspects of the Times 483-496 Henry Mathews?! 
Lord Lauderdale’s Proposed Address 
to the King 581-585 —12 


xlviii March 1821 
Strictures on Political Economy 606-607 Signed ‘ M. O.’ 
Dr. David M. Moir? 
VOL. IX 
xlix April 1821 
Owen’s Report to the County of 
Lanark 85-92 Signed‘ E’ 


VOL. X 


lvii 


November 1821 


The Emigrants’ Voyage to Canada 455-469 John Galt!4 (possibly) 


lviii December 1821 
Howison’s Canada 537-545 Galt (possibly) 
VOL. XI 
Ixi February 1822 
Domestic Politics 242-249 —15 
VOL. XII 
Ixviii September 1822 
The Sorrows of the Stot 333-343 John Wilson!® 
Ixix October 1822 
On the agricultural Distresses 436-440 Signed ‘ T. E.’ 
Galt 
Hints to the Country Gentlemen 482-491 Signed ‘ Bandana’ 
Galt 


8 Strout suggests that Lockhart may be the author. 
9 Strout suggests that Lockhart may be the author. 
10 Strout suggests that Lockhart may be the author. 
11 Probably the lawyer, and judge in Ceylon, (1789-1828) who appears in DNB. 
12 Strout suggests that George Croly may be the author. 
13 (1798-1851) Edinburgh physician and author, DNB. 
14 (1779-1839) Promoter of emigration to Canada, and novelist. DNB. 
ae Pee oe that Geo Croly may be the author. 
-1854 uthor who often wrote under the pseudonym of Christophe 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy at the University of Ediabureh: DNB, pee 
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Ixx November 1822 oa 
Political economy 523-530 
Hints to the Country Gentlemen. 
Letter II 624-635 
VOL. XIII 
Ixxiv March 1823 
Remarks on Mr. Owen’s Plan 338-342 
Ixxvi May 1823 
Bandana on the Abandonment of 
the Pitt System. Letter III 515-518 
VOL. XV 
Ixxxvi March 1824 
Ireland 269-295 
Ixxxvii April 1824 
Bandana on Emigration. Letter First 433-440 
Ixxxviii May 1824 
The Political Economist. Essay I 522-531 
Ixxxix June 1824 
The Political Economist. Essay II. 
Part I 643-655 
VOL. XVI 
xc July 1824 
The Political Economist. Essay II. 
Part II 34-45 
xci August 1824 
The Political Economist. Essay III. 
Part I 202-214 
VOL. XVII 
xcvii February 1825 
The Political Economist. Essay III. 
Part II 207-220 
c May 1825 
Free Trade §51-563 
The Quarterly Review, and the 
American Mines 592-600 
ci June 1825 
English and Irish Land-Letting 684-701 
VOL. XVIII 
cii July 1825 
The Repeal of the Combination 
Laws 20-31 
cv October 1825 
The Combinations 463-478 
cvi November 1825 
the Progress of Steam 
gi 541-544 
cvii December 1825 
736-750 


The Silk Trade 


17 Strout suggests that Lockhart may be the author. 
18 Died 1849, A political writer, living in London. 


19 (1772-1829) British Treasury official. 
20 (1793-1842) Writer and poet. DNB 
21 Presumably Sir William Bain 


Author 


aes ff 


Signed ‘ Bandana’ 
Galt 


Mr. Vary 


Signed ‘ Bandana ’ 
Galt 


Signed ‘ Y. Y. Y.’ 18 
David Robinson 


Signed ‘ Bandana’ 
Galt 


Signed ‘N ’ 
William Stevenson!? 


Signed ‘N’ 
Stevenson 


Stevenson 


Stevenson 


Stevenson 


Robinson 


William Maginn?° 


Robinson 


Robinson 


Robinson 


William Bain?! 


Robinson 


(1771-1853), naval officer and harbour-master. 
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Pages Author 
VOL. XIX 
cvili January 1826 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s Irish Evidence 55-76 Robinson 
cx March 1826 
Agriculture 287-313 Robinson 
cxi April 1826 
Public Distress 429-446 Robinson 
Mr. Huskisson’s Speech in Defense ; 
of Free Trade 474-488 Robinson 


cxii May 1826 
The Letters of E. B. Waverley, Esq., : 
to Mr. Malagrowther, Esq. 596-607 Robinson 
cxili June 1826 
Friendly Epistles to John Bull, : 
Esquire, from one of the Old Signed ‘ One of the Old 
School 631-650 School.’ Robinson 
VOL. XX 
cxv August 1826 
Free Strictures on the Parliamentary 
Logic of ‘Philosophical States- Signed ‘R. R. RY 
men’ 221-242 Jos. Rivers 
cxvi August 1826. Part II 


Bandana on Colonial Undertakings 304-308 Signed ‘ Bandana’ 


Galt 
Jacob’s Report on the Trade in 
Foreign Corn 359-385 Robinson 
cxvii September 1826 
The Shipping Interest 442-468 Robinson R2? 
Bandana on Emigration 470-478 Pats ‘Bandana’ 
cxx December 1826 a 
The Meeting of Parliament 859-872 Robinson 


VOL. XXI 
cxxi January 1827 
Letter on Ricardo’s Theory of Rent 74-79 Signed ‘C. N”’ 


z Mr. L. Mease 
cxxil February 1827 

The Corn Laws 169-181 Robinson 
exxiii March 1827 

The Corn Laws. No. II 274-310 Robinson 

On the Theory of Rents 311-314 Signed ‘D’ 

5 . Mr. Low (Law?)?3 

cexxiv April 1827 

The Surplus Population of the 

United Kingdom 377-391 Robinson 
Signed ‘ Captains, R.N.’ 
Steam Navigation 393-399 Captain Ross 


cexxv May 1827 


Sierra Leone.—Civilization of Africa 596-640 Signed ‘ James M ‘Queen ’ 
James McQueen?24 


22 Robinson’s correspondence in the Blackwood papers refers to a reprint of this 
article, but no copy of such a reprint has been located. 
23 So given in Blackwood’s ‘ Manuscript List ’. 


24 (1788-1870) Geographer, editor of ‘ Glasgow Courier,’ and spokesman for ‘ West India 
Interest ’. DNB 
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VOL. XXII 
exxvili July 1827 
Mr. Huskisson’s Speech on _ the 


Shipping Interest 
The Real State of Ireland in 1827 


cexxix August 1827 
Mr. Huskissons’ Speech on the 
Shipping Interest. No. II 
Why is not Ireland what it ought 
to be? 
The Rejected Corn Law 
Cxxxi October 1827 
The Faction 
cxxxii November 1827 
On the Monopoly of the London 
Retail Orange Trade by the Jews 
cxxxili December 1827 
The Country Banks and the Bank 
of England 
VOL. XXIII 
exxxv February 1828 
Mr. Wilmot Horton and Emigration 
Inclosure Bills 
The Country Banks and the Bank 
of England. No. II 
cxxxvi March 1828 
Whig Retrenchment—and Plan for 
the Reduction of the National 
Debt 
exxxvii April 1828 
Second Letter from a Whig-Hater 
cxxxvili May 1828 
Emigration 
Agriculture and Commerce 
cxl June 1828 


The British Colonies 


The Poor Laws 


VOL. XXIV 
exli July 1828 

The Usury Laws 

August 1828 

A Speech which ought to have 
been delivered in the House of 
Commons during this Session of 
Parliament 

September 1828 

The Old System of Trade and the 
New One 


exlii 


exliii 


* BLACK WOOD’S ” 


Pages 


IE) 
18-31 


135-161 
2351-239 


240-249 
408-431 
593-595 


734-754 


191-194 
195-196 


197-213 


341-350 


472-480 


615-620 
632-642 


891-913 
923-936 


68-86 


137-155 


370-395 


219 


Author 


Robinson 
Wilson 


Robinson 


Signed ‘Z’ 25 
Robinson 


Robinson 


J, Warner 


Robinson R26 


ee 
ol yf 


Robinson 


Signed ‘A Whig-Hater ’ 
W. Johnstone?’ 


W. Johnstone 
Signed ‘ J.” 
W. Johnstone 


Signed ‘James M‘Queen’ 
McQueen 
Robinson 


Robinson 


Robinson 


Robinson 


25 Strout suggests that the article may have been written by John Galt. 

26 Reprinted in a pamphlet (n.d.) with the same title. | 

27 Strout suggests that these articles may have been written by George Croly. ‘ 

28 It is probable that Johnstone was an Irish journalist living in London, and is the 
man J. Gibson Lockhart referred to in a letter of September 13, 1841, to John 
Wilson Croker, that is in the Croker papers in the William Clements Library at 


the University of Michigan: 


Wm. Johnstone a countryman of yours. . 


. there is a most respectable man in the Post— 
. Johnstone is a man of good scholarship. 
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cxliv October 1828 


Ireland as it is; in 1828 


exly November 1828 


Ireland as it is; in 1828 


Notes on the United States of 


America 


cxlvi December 1828. Parr I 
Ireland as it is; in 1828 


VOL. XXV 
exlix February 1829 


The Working of the Currency 


clii May 1829 


The British Colonies 


cliii June 1829 


Debates in Parliament on the Silk 


Trade 


VOL. XXVI 
cliv July 1929 


The Condition of the Empire 


clvi September 1829 


The State and Prospects of the 


Country 


Political Economy. No. I. To the 
Heads of the 


Oxford 
clviii October 1829 


Thoughts on the Times 


Political Economy. No. II. 


Public Affairs 
clix November 1829 


Our Domestic Policy. No. I 
Political Economy. No. III 


Mr. Sadler and the Edinburgh 


Review 
clx December 1829 


Our Domestic Policy. No. II 


VOL. XXVII 
clxi January 1830 


Political Economy. No. IV 


The Effects of Variation in the 


Currency 


Domestic Policy. 


of 


The 


Condition of the Lower Orders 


29 Presumably Reverend Edward Edwards (1789?-1832), 
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Pages 


453-461 


550-557 


621-638 


752-762 


135-152 


633-663 


685-700 


SANS 


464-473 


510-523 


640-643 
671-687 
711-716 


768-774 
789-808 


825-828 


940-947 


22-47 


59:71 
90-96 


Author 


Signed ‘J.’ 
W. Johnstone 


Signed ‘J.’ 
W. Johnstone 


Robinson 


W.J ohnstone 


Robinson 


Signed ‘James M‘Queen’ 
McQueen 


Robinson 


Robinson 


W. Johnstone 


Signed ‘ One of The Old 
School.’ Robinson 


Signed ‘Agricola ’ 
Galt 


Signed ‘ One of the Old 
School.’ Robinson 


Robinson 


Signed ‘J.’ 

W. Johnstone 

Signed ‘ One of the Old 
School.’ Robinson 
Signed ‘A Whig-Hater ’ 
W. Johnstone 


Signed ‘ J.’ 
W. Johnstone 


Signed ‘ One of the Old 
School.’ Robinson 


Rev. Mr. Edwards? 
Signed ‘J.’ 
W. Johnstone 


an Anglican clergyman who 


wrote on economic problems for the ‘Quarterly Review’ in the 1820’s and early 


1830's 
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clxii February 1830. Parr I 
The British Colonies. Letter Third 
clxiili February 1830. Part II 


The Condition and Prospects of the 
Agricultural Classes 


The Assembling of Parliament 
March 1830 
The Colonial Question 


clxiv 


The Taxes 
April 1830 
The Influence of Free Trade upon 


the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes 


British America 


May 1830 
Poor Laws in Ireland 


Hints to the Two Houses of 
Parliament 


The Currency Question 


VOL. XXVIII 
clxviili July 1830 


Balance of the Food and Numbers 
of Animated Nature 


clxix August 1830. Part I 


The Revenues of the Church of 
England 


clxx August 1830. Part II 


On the Supply and Exchangeable 
Value of the Precious Metals 


November 1830 

The Property and Government of 
the Church of England 

VOL. XXIX 
elxxvii February 1831. Part II 

Parties 


Mr. Sadler and the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer. Chap. I 


March 1831 

The State of Ireland 

April 1831 

The Corn Law and a Fixed Duty 

June 1831 

On the Financial Measures of a 
Reformed Parliament. No. I. The 
Whig Budget 

VOL. XXX 
clxxxv September 1831 

Sir H. Parnell on Financial Reform 


clxv 


clxvi 


clxxiil 


clxxviii 
clxxix 


clxxxi 


30 (1792-1862) Lawyer and historian. DNB. 
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Pages 


223-253 


343-356 
376-388 


455-462 
487-500 


553-568 
604-607 


748-765 


772-785 
792-801 


109-135 


273-288 


338-349 


794-811 


346-360 
392-428 


467-484 


645-651 


968-976 


457-474 
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Author 


Signed ‘ James M‘Queen ° 
McQueen 


Edwards 
Robinson 


Signed ‘Agricola’ 


Galt 
Robinson 


Edwards 


Signed ‘ Junius Colonus ’ 
Mr. Macgregor 


Edwards 


Robinson 


Wilson 


Edwards 


Robinson 


Robinson 


Wilson 
Robinson 


Robinson 


Sir Archibald Alison?° 
(Alison) 


Signed ‘A Bystander ’ 
Robinson 
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Pages Author 
clxxxvii November 1831 
The Colonial Empire of Great Signed ‘ James M‘Queen’ 
Britain 744-764 McQueen 
VOL. XXXI 
excili April 1832 
The British Finances 598-621 Sir Archibald Alison 
(Alison) 
excv June 1832 
M‘Gregor’s British America 907-927 Thomas De Quincey?! 


VOL. XXXII 
excvii August 1832 
Upper Canada. By a Backwoods- 
man 238-262 Wilson 
excviili September 1832 
The Duke of Wellington on the 


Finances of the Country 375-380 W. Johnstone 
cc October 1832. Parr II 
Revolutionary Inroads. The Bank— Sir Archibald Alison 
The Corn-Laws 671-679 (Alison) 
VOL. XXXII 
ccv March 1833 
Tithes 321-337 Samuel O’Sullivan?? 
cevi April 1833. Parr I 
The Factory System 419-450 Wilson 
ceviill May 1833 
The East India Question 776-803 Sir Archibald Alison 
(Alison) 
On Poor’s Laws and their Introduc- 
tion into Ireland 811-843 Wilson 
VOL. XXXIV 
ccxi August 1833 
On the Financial Policy of Mr. Pitt Sir Archibald Alison 
and his Successors 179-195 (Alison) 
British Tropical Colonies. Letter 231-257 Signed ‘James M‘Queen’ 
McQueen 


ccxiv October 1833. Part II 
British Tropical Colonies. LetterII 611-640 Signed ‘ James M‘Queen ’ 


McQueen 
ccxv November 1833 
The First Session of the Reformed Sir Archibald Alison 
Parliament 776-804 (Alison) 
VOL. XXXV 
ccxix March 1834 
Progress of Social Disorganization. Sir Archibald Alison 
No. II. The Trades’ Unions 331-353 (Alison) 
ccxxii May 1834. Parr II 
Attacks on the Church 731-742 Sir Archibald Alison 
, (Alison) 
The Corn Law Question 792-801 Alfred Mallalieu?* 
aie (Strout) 
Combinations 836-851 Wilson 


31 (1785-1859) Author. DNB. 
32 (1790-1851) Anglican clergyman. DNB. 
33 London journalist, and at one time an employee of the Foreign Office. 
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VOL. XXXVIII 
Ccxxxvili August 1835 
Church Robbery 


VOL. XXXIX 
ccxliii January 1836 
Foreign Policy—Foreign Commerce 


—and the Prusso-Germanic Cus- 
tom-House League 


ccxliv February 1836 


Foreign Policy and Foreign Com- 
merce 


ccxlv March 1836 
The Cotton Manufacture 
cecxlviii June 1836 


What is our External Policy and 
Condition 


Definitions of Wealth 


VOL. XL 
ecxlix July 1836 


The Cotton Manufacture, and the 
Factory System 


cclii October 1836 
Evils of the State of Ireland 


ccliv December 1836 
The Voluntary Principle 
Justice to Ireland—A Poor Law 


VOL. XLI 
cclvi February 1837 
Whig-Radical Prosperity 
celviii April 1837 
The Whigs—The Radicals—The 
Middle Classes—and the People 
eclix May 1837 
The English Church-Rates, and the 
Scotch Church Establishments 
cclx June 1837 
The Ministry and the People, the 
Workhouse System, the Factory 
System, and the Ten Hours’ Bill 
VOL. XLII 
cclxii August 1837 
The Late Commercial Crisis—the 
Work of the Tyrant Majority 
cclxvi December 1837 


The British Colonization of New 
Zealand 


Pages 


248-255 


49-79 


145-155 


407-424 


780-792 
821-830 


100-121 


495-514 


787-802 
812-831 


145-162 


ops 


682-692 


836-854 


210-225 


784-795 


Author 


Sir Archibald Alison 


Mallalieu 


Mallalieu 


Mallalieu 


Sir Archibald Alison 
Wilson 


Mallalieu 


Dr. William Pultney 
Alison%4 


Sir Archibald Alison 


Dr. William Pultney 
Alison 


Mallalieu 


Mallalieu 


Prof. Cheape#5 


Mallalieu 


Sir Archibald Alison?® 


A fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge*’ (Strout) 


34 (1790-1850) Physician, and brother of Sir Archibald Alison. DNB. ae 
35 Presumably Douglas Cheape (1797-1861), lawyer and Professor of Civil Law at the 


University of Edinburgh. DNB 


36 Reprinted in his ‘ Essays, Political, Historical and Miscellaneous’. 3 vol. (Edin- 


burgh and London). Vol. i, pp. 275-301 


37 Strout quotes a letter of Robert Blackwood of November 20, 1837: ‘ The article 
was sent us by Rintoul of the Spectator: the author is a fellow Trin. Coll. Cam. 
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Pages Author 
VOL. XLII 
eclxix March 1838 
Practical Working of Trades’ Unions 281-303 Sir Archibald Alison 
ceclxx April 1838 
Discontents of the Working Classes 421-436 Charles Neaves?® 
New Scheme for Maintaining the 


Poor 489-493 John Eagles*® 
cclxxii June 1838 
The Appropriation Clause 841-847 George Moir?° 
VOL. XLIV 


ceclxxv September 1838 
The Reciprocity and Colonial Sys- 


tems 317-334 Sir Archibald Alison 
cclxxvii November 1838 
The Corn Laws 650-664 Sir Archibald Alison 
(Strout) 
New South Wales 690-716 Rev. George Croly*! 


with Prof. Wilson 
VOLS SEV 
ceclxxx February 1839 
Dilemmas on the Corn Law Ques- 
tion 170-176 De Quincey 

VOL. XLVI 
cclxxxv July 1839 

Colonial Government and_ the 


Jamaica Question 75-90 Sir Archibald Alison R42 
cclxxxviili October 1839 
Whig and Tory Finance 495-504 Sir Archibald Alison 


ecxc December 1839 
Colonial Neglect and Foreign Pro- 
pitiation 752-766 Sir Archibald Alison 
VOL. XLVII 
eexciili March 1840 
War with China, and the Opium 


Question 368-384 Mallalieu 
The Vote of Confidence in Min- 
isters 412-430 Sir Archibald Alison 
ecxciv April 1840 
The Anti-National Faction 5§44-552 Sir Archibald Alison 


cexcvi June 1840 
The Opium and the China Question 717-738 De Quincey R43 
Postscript on the China and the 


Opium Question 847-853 De Quincey R43 
cecii December 1840 
On Population 808-824 William Henry Smith*4 


$8 (1800-1876) Lawyer, judge, and solicitor-general of Scotland. DNB. 

89 (1783-1855) Church of England clergyman, writer, and artist. DNB. 

4” (1800-1870) Lawyer and author. DNB. 

4 (1780-1860) Anglican clergyman and author. DNB. 

aS Saad in ‘ Essays ’, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 302-331. 

8 Reprinted in ‘ The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey’. New and 

edition by David Masson (Edinburgh 1890), vol. xiv, Ste 162-218, ee 

44 (1808-1872) Philosopher and poet. DNB, 
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Pages Author 
VOL. XLIX 
ecevi April 1841 
Banking and Currency 550-564 John Dickenson 
ccecvili June 1841 
The Whig Ministry 705-719 Neaves 
VOL. L 
cecix Julv 1841 
The Whig Dissolution 1-31 Sir Archibald Alison 


Free Trade for Ever, and Every 
Thing Cheap! An _ Excellent 
Election Song 31-32 Neaves 
ceccxi September 1841 
Sir Robert Peel’s Position on Next 
Resuming Power 393-409 De Quincey 
cccxii October 1841 
Tomkin’s Letter to Jenkins. On 
The Manchester Conference and Signed ‘ Isaac Tomkins ’ 
the Corn Laws 506-508 Neaves 
cccxiii November 1841 
Social and Moral Condition of the 
Manufacturing Districts in Scot- 
land 659-673 Sir Archibald Alison 
VOL. LI 
cccxvi February 1842 
Ten Years of the Whigs. Con- 


clusion 258-276  Croly 
cccxvii March 1842 
Things of the Day. No. II 398-416 Croly and J. F. W. 
Johnston4* 
eccxviii April 1842 
Sir Robert Peel’s Policy 537-552 De Quincey 
cccxx June 1842 
Science and Agriculture 738-755 J. F.W.Johnston 
VOL. LII 


cccxxii August 1842 
Merrivale on Colonies and Colon- 


ization 206-223 J. G. Phillimore4® 
The Income Tax. An Excellent 
New Song 234  #Neaves 
Anti-Corn-Law Deputation to Sir De Quincey, with a note 
Robert Peel 271-282 by Samuel Warren4? 
cccxxiii September 1842 
Ricardo made easy 338-353 De Quincey R48 
eccxxiv October 1842 
Ricardo made easy. Part II 457-469 De Quincey 
The League’s Revenge 542-550 Robert Sowler 


45 (1796-1855) Lecturer in Chemistry at the University of Durham, and chemist to the 
ee Society of Scotland. DNB. 

46 (1808-1865) Jurist and Member of Parliament. DNB. 

47 (1807-1877) Lawyer. novelist, and member of Parliament. DNB. 

48 A portion of this article was republished in De Quincey’s ‘Works’, op. cit., 
vol. ix, pp. 113-117, as ‘Ricardo and Adam Smith’. Much of the remaining 
material in this article and in the two succeeding articles in the following issues 
was incorporated in De Quincey’s book of 1844, ‘ The Logic of Political Economy ’ 
(Edinburgh). 
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Pages 
cccxxv November 1842 
A Lay of The League 620-641 
Revolt of the Workers: The Em- 
ployer and the Employed 642-653 
ceccxxvi December 1842 
Ricardo made easy. Part III 718-739 
VOL. LIII 
cecxxvii January 1843 
Great Britain at the Commence- 
ment of the Year 1843 1-23 
cccxxx April 1843 
The Practice of Agriculture 415-432 
ceccxxxi May 1843 
Commercial Policy. Spain 673-692 
cccxxxii June 1843 
Commercial Policy. Russia 807-826 
VOL. LIV 
eccxxxiv August 1843 
Commercial Policy. Europe 243-255 
The Cry of the Children 260-262 
cccxxxv September 1843 
The Bankruptcy of the Greek 
Kingdom 345-362 
A Plea for Ancient Towns against 
Railways 398-405 
Commercial Policy—Ships, Colonies 
and Commerce 406-414 
ccecxxxvi October 1843 
The Last Session of Parliament 538-550 
eccxxxvii November 1843 
Commercial Policy—Ships, Colonies 
and Commerce 637-649 
ccCxxxvii November 1843 
On the Best Means of Establishing 
a Commercial Intercourse be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans 658-671 
VOL. LV 
cccxxxix January 1844 
Position and Prospects of the 
Government 103-132 
eccxl February 1844 


News from an exiled Contributor 184-196 


Free Trade and Protection 259-267 


Author 
Neaves 


Sowler 


De Quincey 


Warren 
J. F. W. Johnston 
Mallalieu 


Mallalieu 


Mallalieu 


Signed ‘ Elizabeth B. 
Barrett—Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning R49 


George Finlay*°® 
Rev. James White5? 


Mallalieu 


De Quincey 


Mallalieu 


W. Walton®? 


Warren 


Signed ‘ John William ’ 
Samuel Phillips** 
Sir Archibald Alison 


49 (1806-1861) Poet. DNB. This article has been republished many times, including the 
numerous editions of the poetical works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


50 (1799-1875). Historian. DNB. 
51 (1803-1863) Anglican clergyman and author. DNB. 


52 Possibly William Walton (1784-1857), a writer on Spain. 


53 (1814-1854) Journalist. DNB. 


DNB. 
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. Pages Author 
eccxli March 1844 


Free Trade and Protection. The 
Corn Laws 385-400 Sir Archibald Alison 


ceccexliii May 1844 
Ireland—The Landlord and Tenant 


Question 638-644 J.D. Brady 
cecxliv June 1844 
Africa — Slave Trade — Tropical Signed ‘ James McQueen’ 
Colonies 731-748 McQueen 
VOL. LVI 
ceccxlix November 1844 
French Socialists 588-600 William Henry Smith®4 
cccl December 1844 
The Scottish Banking System 671-686 W. E. Aytoun®s 
VOL. LVII 


ececliii March 1845 
Practical Agriculture — Stephens’ 


Book of the Farm 298-314 J. F. W. Johnston 
cccly May 1845 
Sismondi 529-548 Sir Archibald Alison R°® 
VOL. LVIII 


ecclviii August 1845 
A Letter from London. By a Rail- 


way Witness 173-184 Aytoun 
ecclxi November 1845 
The Railways 633-648 Aytoun 
The Grand Junction and Indefinite Aytoun, George Moir 


Extension Railway Rhapsody 614-616 and Neaves 
ceclxii December 1845 


The Scottish Harvest 769-784 Aytoun, with H. Stephens 
VOL. LIX 
cecelxiii January 1846 
The Crisis 124-128 Neaves 
ccclxy March 1846 
Ministerial Measures 373-384 Aytoun 
ceclxvii May 1846 
State of Ireland 572-603 Brady 


ccclxviii June 1846 
The Fall of Rome. Its Causes at 
Work in the British Empire 692-718 Sir Archibald Alison 


The People 733-746 Phillips 


VOL. LX 
ceclxx August 1846 
The Late and the Present Ministry 249-260 —*’ 
ccclxxiii November 1846 


On the Operation of the English 
Poor Laws §55-571 W. Collis 


54 (1808-1872) Philosopher and poet. DNB. R 

55 (1813-1865) Lawyer, counsel on Scottish Railway bills before Parliamentary committees, 
and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres at University of Edinburgh. DNB. 

56 Reprinted in ‘ Essays ’, op. cit., vol. ili, pp. 220-255. 

57 Strout suggests that Aytoun may be the author. 
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Pages Autho1 
VOL. LXI 
cecclxxvi February 1847 
Direct Taxation 243-260 Sir Archibald Alison R58 


ecclxxvii March 1847 
On Pauperism and Its Treatment 261-285 Collis 
ecclxxviii April 1847 
Lessons from the Famine 515-524 Sir Archibald Alison 
VOL. LXII 
cecclxxxi July 1847 


Letter from a Railway Witness in 
London 68-82 Aytoun 


Sir Robert Peel and the Currency 113-128 Aytoun 
ecclxxxv November 1847 
Highland Destitution 630-642 Neaves 
ceclxxxvi December 1847 
Our Currency, Our Trade and Our 
Tariff 744-767 Aytoun 
VOL. LXIII 
cccxxxvii January 1848 
Thirty Years of Liberal Legislation 1-28 Sir Archibald Alison R59 
ceclxxxvili February 1848 


Our West Indian Colonies 219-238 Aytoun 
cceclxxxix March 1848 
The Budget 383-392 Aytoun 
cccxcii June 1848 
How to Disarm the Chartists 653-673 Sir Archibald Alison 
VOL. LXIV 
cecexcili July 1848 
The Laws of Land 1-16 C.G. Prowatt® 
Colonisation 66-76 Croly 
The Navigation Laws 114-128 Sir Archibald Alison®! 
cccxcv September 1848 
A Review of the Last Session 261-290 Aytoun 


ceccxcvi October 1848 
Political Economy, by J. S. Mill 407-428 William Henry Smith 
Continental Revolutions—Irish Re- 


bellion—English Distress 475-498 Sir Archibald Alison 
ceccxcvili December 1848 
On the Miseries of Ireland, and Dr. William Pultney 
their Remedies 658-671 Alison 
VOL. LXV 


cccc February 1849 

Statistical Accounts of Scotland 162-174 John Gordon®? 
ceccci March 1849 

M. Prudhon—Contradictions Eco- 


nomiques 304-313 William Henry Smith 
The Opening of the Session 357-382 Aytoun 
58 Reprinted in ‘ Essays ’, op. cit., vol. iil, pp. 597-627. 


59 Reprinted in ‘ Essays’, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 388-434. 

60 Presumably Charles Gipps Prowett (1817- 1874), ae and editor, 
61 Reprinted in ‘ Essays’, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 47 

62 Possibly John Thomas Gordon, ‘lawyer and mee (1813-1865). 
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re Pages Author 
eccciii May 1849 
Colonisation — Mr. Wakefield’s 
Theory 509-528 William Henry Smith 
eeccv July 1849 


The Crowning of the Column and 
Crushing of the Pedestal 108-132 Sir Archibald Alison R& 
ceccvii September 1849 


Moral and Social Condition of 


Wales 326-339 H. Longueville Jones®4 
ccceviii October 1849 
Civil Revolution in the Canadas— John Sheridan 
Remedy 471-485 Hogan® 
ecccix November 1849 
The Transportation Question 519-538 Sir Archibald Alison 


ecccx December 1849 
The National Debt and the Stock 


Exchange 655-678 Aytoun 
Free Trade at Its Zenith 756-778 Sit Archibald Alison 
VOL. LXVII 


cecccxi January 1850 


British Agriculture and Foreign 
Competition 94-136 Aytoun 
ececxii February 1850 
British Agriculture and Foreign 
Competition. No. Il 222-248 Aytoun 
Appendix to February 1850 
Opinions of the Press on Article in 
No. cccci, entitled British Agri- 
culture and Foreign Competition. 
With Notes, Letters and Replies 1-122 — 
cceccexiiit March 1850 
Civil Revolution in the Canadas 249-268 Hogan 
Agriculture, Commerce and Manu- 
factures: Opening of the Session 347-376 Aytoun 
ecccexiy April 1850 
The Ministerial Measures 377-389 Sir Archibald Alison R®é 
Britain’s Prosperity 389-392 Aytoun 
Caird’s High Farming Harrowed 447-475 Signed ‘ Cato’ 
Rev. James Strachan 


Barty®’? 
The Clearing of the Glens 475-480  Aytoun 
ccecxv May 1850 
Free-Trade Finance §13-525 Sir Archibald Alison R®8 
The Penitent Free-Trader 585-588 Aytoun 
Tenor of the Trade Circulars 589-604 G.B. Johnson®? 
ececxvi June 1850 
The Quaker’s Lament 733-737 Aytoun 
The Great Protection Meeting in 
London 738-782 Aytoun 
eceexvil July 1850 
The Industry of the People 106-122 Aytoun 


63 Reprinted in ‘ Essays’, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 502-542. 
ie (1806-1870) Archacologist. DNB. 
5 (1815-1859) Canadian journalist and legislator. 


66 Reprinted in ‘ Essays’, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 675-719. 
67 (1805-1875). Church of Scotland clergyman. 
68 Reprinted in ‘ Essays’, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 675-719. 


69 Blackwood’s ‘Manuscript List’ identifies him as ‘Standard Office, Liverpool ’. 
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Pages Author 
cecccxviili August 1850 
Free Trade and Cotton Manufactures 123-140 W.R. Callander, Jr.7° 
with revisions and addi- 
tions by W. E. Aytoun 
The Temple of Folly 229-230 Aytoun 
ccccxix September 1850 
The Proposed Exhibition of 1851 278-290 Aytoun 
Sir Robert Peel 354-372 Sir Archibald Alison 
ccccxxi November 1850 : 
The Renewal of the Income-Tax 611-626 Aytoun 
cecccxxii December 1850 
Laing’s Observations on Europe 671-688  C. Makgill 
VOL. LXIX 
ecccexxiii January 1851 
The Currency Extension Act of 
Nature 1-19 Sir Archibald Alison 
British Labour and Foreign Re- 
ciprocity 112-130 Aytoun 
ececxxiv February 1851 
The Dangers of the Country. 
No. 1. Our External Dangers 196-222 Sir Archibald Alison 
ecccxxy March 1851 
The Dangers of the Country. 
No. II. Our Internal Dangers 257-281 Sir Archibald Alison 
The Ministry and The Agricultural 
Interest 368-384 Aytoun 
eccexxvi April 1851 
Latter Days of the Free-Trade 
Ministry 491-512 Aytoun 
ceccxxvii May 1851 
Onward Tendencies 564-572 Signed ‘ Robert 
M‘Corkindale ’ 
Aytoun 
The Book of the Farm 588-602 Barty 
The Dinner to Lord Stanley 635-640 Sir Archibald Alison 
ecccxxviii June 1851 
Our Commercial and Manufactur- 
ing Prosperity 700-716 G.B. Johnson 
The Experiences of Free Trade 748-766 Aytoun 
VOL. LXX 
ccccxxix July 1851 
Downward Tendencies 106-121 Signed ‘Augustus R. 
Dunshunner ’ 
Aytoun 
ecccxxx August 1851 
The Census and Free Trade 123-141 Sir Archibald Alison 
ccccxxxi September 1851 
Disfranchisement of the Boroughs 296-309 Aytoun 
ecccxxxli October 1851 
The Experiment 488-504 Barty 
ccccxxxiii November 1851 
Autumn Politics 607-628 Aytoun 


70 Blackwood’s ‘ Manuscript List’ identifies him only as ‘ Manchester’. He almost 
certainly was William Romaine Callander, Jr., who gave a talk in 1858 before the 
Manchester Statistical Society on ‘The Commercial Crisis’ of 1857 that was 
published the same year in pamphlet form. 
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cccexxxiv December 1851 
To the Shopkeepers of Great Britain 
Johnston’s Notes on North America 
The Champions of the Rail 
VOL. LXXI 
cecccxxxv January 1852 
Political and Monetary Prospects 
ccecexxxvili April 1852 
The Earl of Derby 
The Commercial Disasters of 1851 
The Appeal to the Country 
cceccxxxix May 1852 
Gold: Its Natural and Civil History 
The Democratic Confederacy 
ecccxl June 1852 
Policy of the Protectionists 
VOL. LXXII 
ceceexli July 1852 
The General Election 
cecccxlii August 1852 


Gold — Emigration —Foreign De- 
pendence — Taxation 


cccexly November 1852 


The Golden Age 
The Restrictive Tariffs of Foreign 
Countries 


ceccxlvi December 1852 
The Manchester Movement 


VOL. LXXIII 
eccexlvii January 1853 
Defeat of the Ministry 
ecccxlviii February 1853 
Income-Tax Reform 
eccexlix March 1853 
The Malt-Tax 
eeccl April 1853 
Lombardy and Its Irrigation 
eeccli May 1853 
Dr. Chalmers as Political Economist 
ccecclii June 1853 
Free Trade and High Prices 


VOL. LXXIV 
ceccliii July 1853 


A Chapter on Life Assurance 
Gold and Emigration: in their 
Effects, Social and Political 


ceccly September 1853 
The Extent and the Causes of our 
Prosperity 
cecclvi October 1853 
Rail and Saddle in Spain 


71 (1814-1874) Novelist and journalist. DNB. 
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Frederick Hardman‘! 


A NEW INDEX OF HOUSE RENTS FOR GREAT BRITAIN 
1874-1913 


Most studies of the building cycle assign some importance to rent, 
but the degree and nature of the relationship is the subject of consider- 
able controversy. Writing of the U.S.A., Long emphasised expectations 
of rental incomes as a main influence on the inducement to invest in 
houses, although he did not attempt to illustrate any empirical 
relationships.” W. H. Newman, who carried out an empirical analysis,° 
failed to uncover any connection between rent and the building cycle 
in the U.S.A., but for the U.K., H. W. Robinson found that there 
were slight waves in the movement of rent about its upward linear 
trend, and that these agreed well with the long cycles of residential 
construction.* A similar relationship has been noted by A. K. Cairn- 
cross who is more emphatic about the connection.® One of the reasons 
for this difference of opinion is that there is a paucity of suitable rent 
statistics over a long enough period. The object of this paper is to 
present a new index of house rents and briefly to examine some of the 
conclusions that it indicates. 

The index of rent most commonly used in studies of the U.K. is 
A. L. Bowley’s® covering the period 1880-1914, and based on data in 
the Second Fiscal Blue Book.’ This series relates only to working- 
class houses in London and twenty provincial cities and has, therefore, 
a limited coverage. The inclusion of rates makes the index somewhat 
unsuitable for many purposes, and the rather arbitrary method of 
allowing for that part of rates which arose from improved services 
makes it less useful than one would like it to be.* A more important 
objection is that the index is based on only six years, the estimates for 
the remaining years being obtained by interpolation. 


1 At his death in 1955, Mr. Weber left an uncompleted draft of a thesis on 
British building activity. Certain parts of this are being edited into short 
papers, for publication in this Journal, by Mr. J. Parry Lewis, who has been 
working in the same field, and is incorporating most of Mr. Weber’s remaining 
material in a book that will appear over their joint authorship. 

2Clarence D. Long, Jnr., Building Cycles and the Theory of Investment, 
1940, pp. 45, 54-55. 

3°'W. H. Newman, ‘The Building Industry and Business Cycles’, Journal 
of Business of the University of Chicago, Vol. VIII, July 1935, No. 3. 

4H. W. Robinson, The Economics of Building, 1939, pp. 126-27. 

5 A. K. Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment, 1870-1913, 1953, pp. 
212-4. 

6 A. L. Bowley, Wages and Income in the U.K. since 1860, 1937, p. 121. 

™Cd.6955,, 1913: 

8 One half of the rates was treated in the same manner as rent, while the 
other half was assumed to be payment for increased services and amenities, and 


was excluded. 
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Cairncross’s rent index appears to be based on the same source in 
1880-1900, but different figures have been used in 1900-13 and the 
index has been carried back to 1870.° 


An alternative index of house rent can be based on the statistics of 
the Inhabited House Duty. From 1874 the annual value and number 
of all houses in Great Britain is given in the Inland Revenue Reports, 
and an index of average rentals can be calculated by simple division.’° 
The main advantage of using Inland Revenue statistics for the con- 
struction of rent indices is that they are not confined to working-class 
houses in selected urban areas, and that they cover a much longer 
historical period. One of their disadvantages is that changes in average 
rentals reflect not merely changes in rent per identical unit but also 
changes in the size and quality of the average house. This is a short- 
coming which, though it affects long run trends, is probably never im- 
portant enough to dominate the pattern of fluctuation. 


The main statistical difficulty in deriving annual average rentals is 
to allow for the downward lag between re-assessment years, arising 
because rent-reductions were allowed for in each year but rent-increases 
were not taken into account until the next assessment. To correct for 
this, Cairncross took the number of houses passing the £10 gross 
annual value mark in each year of revaluation as a measure of the 
upward movement in rents between revaluations. In our index we 
have extrapolated the figures for inter-assessment years to cover the 
year in which the next assessment was carried out, and then assumed 
that the difference between the value so obtained and the new assess- 
ment had accumulated over the whole span between assessment years 
at a linear rate. Since the assessment years in England and Wales were 
not the same as in the Metropolis the same procedure was carried out 
separately for the two regions. In Scotland the system in question 
amounted in practice to an annual reassessment and no lag inhibits the 
figures. The method is essentially the same as that used by A. R. 
Prest and A. A. Adams for their similar estimates for 1900-19."* It 


9 A. K. Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment, 1870-1913, p. 213. 

10 Prior to 1874 the House Duty has only statistics of houses actually 
charged to Duty (annual value of £20 and over), and these form only a small 
proportion of the total housing stock. The House Duty is therefore of little 
use for this earlier period, but an indication of rent movements can be obtained 
from the statistics given under Schedule A of the Income Tax. These relate to 
buildings of all kinds except farmhouses, railway buildings, gas works and 
some other minor groups, but even so they may be sufficiently reliable to yield 
a broadly accurate picture of trends in the residential sector. This is confirmed 
by the close agreement between results based on the Schedule A figures and the 
indices of house rent in 1874-1913. 

11A.R. Prest and A. A. Adams, Consumers’ Expenditure in the U.K. 
1900-19, 1954, pp. 92-97. 
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was in fact deliberately followed so as to make possible a consistent 
set of estimates from 1874 to 1919.” 

The description of the more detailed workings need not be re- 
peated here, since they are fully set out by Prest and Adams. There is 
one divergence, however, which must be briefly noted. It relates to the 
estimation of empty property which must be excluded from the total 
housing stock. No statistics of empty houses in England and Wales 
are given in the Inland Revenue Reports before 1900. They were there- 
fore estimated by applying the ratio of the number of empty houses to 
all houses in London to the total of all houses in England and Wales.’* 
This procedure is not entirely satisfactory as conditions in London have 
at times diverged from conditions in the rest of the country, but the 
error introduced into the total occupied housing stock is slight and the 
use of the series certainly produces more accurate estimates than 
would be attained by omitting to allow for changes in ‘empties’ 
altogether. The problem does not arise in Scotland as the annual value 
of empty property under Schedule A is available in the Inland Revenue 
Reports. Two adjustments were, however, called for. First the figures 
refer to net quantities and had to be converted to gross values—Prest 
and Adams multiply by a correction factor of 1:2. This figure was 
taken to apply in 1900 and gradually decumulated at a linear rate to 
1-1 in 1874 in order to conform to the changed relationships between 
gross and net values over the period. The other adjustment corrects for 
the fact that the empty property allowance under Schedule A covers all 
buildings and not specifically residential structures. The proportion 
of the residential sector was estimated by applying to all ‘empties’ 
under Schedule A the average ratio in 1874-1900 of the total gross 
value of dwelling-houses to the total gross value of houses and 
messuages in Scotland. 

In 1900 our index of average rentals in Great Britain was chained 
with the similar index calculated by Prest and Adams. The absolute 
figures in 1900 agree very closely and compare as follows: 


A. R. Prest and 
A. A. Adams B. Weber 


Expenditure on house-rent £129-S eines loses 
Number of houses (000s) 6,925 7,003 
Average rentals £18-70 £18-74 


12 The estimates can be continued to 1938 on the basis of information given 
by R. Stone in The Measurement of Consumers’ Expenditure and Behaviour in 
the U.K., 1954, p. 221. 

'3 J. Calvert Spensley, ‘Urban Housing Problems’, J.R.S.S., LXXXI, Part II, 
1918. The figures are based on losses to Water Companies, arising largely 
from * empties ’. 
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Fig. 1 compares the index with that of H. W. Singer,'* based 
on the Schedule A statistics, which relates to all structures other than 
farmhouses and some other minor groups. It also relates only to Eng- 
land and Wales. Inevitably its construction is rougher than ours, and 
the nature of the basic statistics militates against any attempt at refine- 
ment. We also show the course of house-building in Great Britain 
from 1856.'* 


ee HOUSE-BUILDING 


oO —— WEBER'S INDEX 
° asseneees CAIRNCROSS'S INDEX 
° © © © SINGER'S INDEX 


Fic. 1. House-building and rents in Great Britain, 1845-1913. 


Three points may be noted about the movement of rent. First, 
rents have for a period of almost 70 years followed an upward trend. 
This emerges particularly strikingly if compared with the movement 
of general prices. Singer’s index of rent stands approximately 85 per 
cent. higher in 1910 than it stood in 1845 whereas neither wholesale 
prices nor building costs were significantly higher just before the out- 
break of Worid War I than they were in the late 1840’s. The explana- 


14H. W. Singer, ‘An Index of Urban Land Rents and House Rents in 
England and Wales, 1845-1913’, Econometrica, Vol. 9, Nos. 3 and 4, 1941, 
p. 230. The index was re-based to 1898-1903= 100. seals : 

15 The graph drawn is of the index of house-building in thirty-four large 
towns, taken from B. Weber, ‘A New Index of Residential Construction and 
Long Cycles in House-building in Great Britain, 1838-1950’, Scottish Journal 
of Political Economy, Vol. II, pp. 104-32. It is based on an increasing num- 
ber of towns, from 6 in 1860 to 17 in 1880 and 34 in 1900. 
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tion for this rise in trend is largely to be found in the improvement in 
quality and size of the average house. 

Secondly, although showing a firm long-run rise, rents have never- 
theless been ‘sticky’. They followed a course alternating between 
long periods of stability and relatively steady advance unaccompanied 
by fluctuation other than in the rate of growth. Declines in rent were 
never sustained for longer than a year or two and were so slight as to 
be well within the margin of error. This absence of absolute declines 
may be attributed partly to the powerful upward trend—associated 
with the increasing size and improving quality of the housing standard 
—which tended to offset any downward force exercised by market 
conditions. Part of the explanation must also lie in the proverbial 
‘ stickiness’ of rents, arising from the practice of long leases, long lets 
and the relative rigidity of the rent bargain. 


Thirdly, the alternating movements of advance and stability have 
tended to conform closely to the various phases of the building cycle. 
Rents rose when building was on the increase and remained stable 
when building was on the decline. The only disharmony in this associa- 
tion in the period 1874-1913 occurred on the turn from the 1870’s to 
the 1880’s when rents apparently continued to expand for some years 
after the turn in building activity in 1876. Closer inspection of the 
figures shows, however, that almost half of the whole increase in rent 
in the period 1874-83 occurred in the two years 1876-77, the peak years 
of building activity. Thereafter the rate of increase declined and what 
annual increments there were were slight. It must be remembered also 
that house-building continued to expand in London until 1881 and that 
almost a third of the total annual value of house-property under the 
Inhabited House Duty was located in the capital. From the early 
1880’s to the early 1890’s rents remained stable while house-building 
was depressed; and from the middle 1890’s to approximately 1902-03 
rents rose while house-building boomed. Finally, rents again stayed 
stable in 1903-14'° while house-building slumped. A similar pattern is 
described by Bowley’s index of rent except that this index ceases to 
rise in 1900—some three years before the index of average rentals. 
Cairncross’s index rises rather less after 1874, actually falls in 1879, 
tends to rise earlier but at a gentler rate in the next upswing from 1888 
onwards, and declines after 1907. 


A similar association with house-building is shown by Singer’s’ 
index for the 1860’s. Rents appear to have increased at a more rapid 


_ 1° Prest and Adams’ figures show a sharp peak in 1909 followed by a decline 
in 1910-11 to a level approximately the same as in 1908. This is not confirmed 
by any of the other indices and does not tally with what is known about the 
housing market of the time. 
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rate in this decade than in any other covered by the years 1850-1910 
and the same appears to have been true for house-building. Rents also 
increased in the 1850’s, but at a lower rate of growth, which suggests— 
if the association revealed later in the century actually existed even 
then—that perhaps our building index underestimates activity in the 
late fifties. 

All of these indices represent, of course, the level of rents for all 
existing houses but from the point of view of the supply of new house- 
room it is rent of new houses alone which is of more immediate 
relevance, especially since the latter may diverge considerably from the 
general rent level. Rents of new houses can immediately be adjusted 
to prevailing market conditions whereas average rentals will only 
gradually be pulled up or forced down by rents of new houses and the 
slower mechanism of price adjustment of old houses. Rents of new 
houses will therefore tend to fluctuate more widely, and insofar as this 
is true a better agreement with building activity may be postulated 
than is indicated by any of the available rent indices. 

B. WEBER 


5* 


THE ECONOMY OF SCOTLAND IN ITS EUROPEAN SETTING, 
1550-1625* 


IN spite of the admitted strength of a few contacts, Scotland’s un- 
doubted and lasting poverty and her remote location on the fringe of 
Europe have encouraged a tendency to regard the country as an econo- 
mic backwater at least until 1603 if not 1707. Thus, it is thought 
legitimate to explain her history until modern times in political and 
religious terms to the virtual exclusion of economic factors. Further, 
such political emphasis leads obviously to considerable stress on 1603 
and 1707 as important watersheds. But the economy was not then 
broken as was the constitution. Mr. Lythe’s book makes an important 
contribution to remedying these errors. As its title claims, the Scot- 
tish economy is placed in its proper European setting and, by carry- 
ing the study well beyond 1603, the continuity of economic growth 
whether James Stewart was only James VI or also James I is made 
obvious. 


The analysis of Scotland’s widespread trade, which takes up a 
major part of the book, is a most valuable contribution to the meagre 
studies in this field, though it is regrettable that Mr. Lythe did not 
make fuller use of Port Books. Scottish exports to the Baltic, France, 
and the Low Countries, though less so to England, were typical products 
of a pastoral and hunting economy; skins, hides, wool, herring, sal- 
mon. Then in the early seventeenth century coal exports increased 
and home-produced salt not only displaced imports of Biscay salt 
but became an important export. More interesting was Scotland’s 
ability to export a small quantity of manufactured goods, as the 
country’s low labour and material costs enabled it to meet the superior 
technical efficiency of others and, even in the Low Countries, ‘the 
emporium of Europe,’ to sell textiles, presumably plaiding, and other 
wool cloth and hose. As the pattern of Scottish exports was deter- 
mined chiefly by her natural endowments, so her deficiencies deter- 
mined her imports: timber from Norway; salt and wine from France; 


grain from the Baltic when the harvests failed; a variety of goods from 
England. 


Superficially, much of this trade seems to have been bilateral. A. 
cargo was turned into money which was immediately converted into 
goods for the return journey. As transactions did not always balance 

1S. G. E. Lythe, The Economy of Scotland in its European Setting, 1550- 
1625. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1960. 21s. 
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easily, the only inference, on little evidence, is that coin from those 
branches with a surplus was used to offset deficits elsewhere. It is, 
of course, impossible; though to some this may seem a defect, to give 
any precision to the size of the foreign balance, but two special fac- 
tors, one short-term, the other operating in the long-run, tended to 
lead Scotland into particular if not overall deficit. First, especially 
early in the period Scottish harvests were sufficiently precarious to 
necessitate frequent short-run increases in grain imports, which could 
not be offset by any substantial increase in Scottish exports, the supply 
of which was obviously inelastic. Second, in the long-run Scotland 
tended towards a deficit with France. Admittedly Franco-Scottish trade 
was always less generally in balance and so transference of coin was 
more common. Though the movement was not always in one direc- 
tion there is little doubt that towards the end of the period the Scot- 
tish position worsened as the terms of trade moved against her when 
wine pfices rose against those for fish. Apart from other factors, this 
changing profitability of Franco-Scottish trade was an important in- 
fluence on the relations of the two countries. 

In spite of its importance it is questionable if foreign trade was a 
major determinant of the growth of the economy. The Scottish mer- 
chant was important and by contemporary standards wealthy, but his 
activities produced little surplus for other ventures. As Mr. Lythe 
admits, the landed interest supplied most of the capital in the im- 
proving sectors of the home economy. Moreover, the goods traded 
seem to have been the chance surplus of a primitive economy. In 
sum, the integration of Scotland’s trade with her internal development 
in this period is different from what it was after 1707 or today. After 
1707 the chief articles of trade, tobacco, cotton, and so on, impinged 
directly on the country’s economy by providing finance and by giving 
a direct impetus to industrial development. It is possible to suggest 
that then the merchant and his activities were the direct means of 
stimulating the country’s internal growth. But in the earlier period 
Scotland’s trade seems to have had its impact through the precept 
and example of foreigners, not always successfully emulated. 

Whence then came the internal causal influence on growth? To 
Mr. Lythe the most important single factor was better administration 
after 1603. ‘The major contribution of the Anglo-Scottish rapproch- 
ment was the opportunity it provided for the King to assert the 
authority of the Crown among the Scottish people.’ That is the key 
to much of the argument on the country’s progress during this period. 
Wherever the Union was incompletely consummated Mr. Lythe would 
see a restrictive factor. Thus Scotland’s colonial failures after 1603 
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are attributed to the ‘anomaly of her diplomatic status’ against the 
more strictly economic interpretation of Hume Brown that ‘ national 
ambition out-ran the national self-sufficiency.’ To adopt this position 
may seem strange to some. James VI’s economics is more often com- 
mended for its foolishness than for its wisdom. 


Further, one wonders if Mr. Lythe goes too far in stressing the 
extent of the changes during his period. Though he makes clear that 
there were by the end only ‘developments as signs of hope and 
promise,’ at other times he seems to go beyond this relatively modest 
claim. Is it true, for instance, to suggest that at the end of James VI’s 
reign ‘though there was still poverty . . . mass famine and mass de- 
struction were slipping into the mists of memory?’ Grain may have 
been shipped to England in the early years of the seventeenth century 
but the seven lean years towards its end were as wretched as many 
that had gone before. Again in certain areas, notably the Borders, 
after 1603 agriculture was freed from the ravages of destructive 
hordes, but in others, for instance the south-west, Philiphaugh, Dun- 
bar, Rullion Green and Bothwell Bridge retarded any stimulus to 
economic advance. The most notable progress was in coal and salt, 
the exploitation of natural resources. In the traditional industries 
and fishing lack of capital and conservatism, from burgh and gild, 
prevented change even when its desirability was admitted. While it 
is clear that trade and industry progressed under James more than 
ever before it is equally clear, as it was years later, that, in Scotland, 
want was, in the words of the President of the Scottish Economic 
Society, ‘an attendant, not lightly out-paced ’. 

Yet essentially Mr. Lythe is stressing the vital point. The crucial 
fact in his period is that during it Scotland was turning to England 
for cultural and economic contacts. James’s rapid departure for the 
south was perhaps that sovereign’s wisest action for his own country. 
It may be asking too much to see in him a Scottish Tudor but his 
ideas on economic integration, already discussed by Mr. Lythe in 
the pages of this Journal, were valid in the long run because they 
placed the Scottish economy in the best European setting for the 
future. As has already been mentioned, Mr. Lythe’s analysis of 
Franco-Scottish trade does explain why, even on a strict economic 
criterion, the importance of the French connection to Scotland was 
declining and stress on that aspect is valuable. But is this the whole — 
explanation? The old pattern of trade, or the old European setting, 
would probably have been maintained longer but for the religious 
change. A great merit of Mr. Lythe’s book is that he is able to dis- 
cuss this period without recourse to the usual practice of allowing the 
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religious issues to dominate his analysis. On the other hand it is not 
simply a tribute to the quatercentenary of the Reformation to describe 
it as the most radical change in Scottish relations, even in Scottish 
economic relations, during the period. Its impact was not most not- 
able in producing a ‘Protestant ethic,” a theme Mr. Lythe rightly 
discounts, but in providing a new cultural setting for Scotland in 
Europe. That Knox was considered fit to be a bishop in England 
but only a galley slave in France marks the different approach. With- 
out that change, James could not have built successfully and it was the 
failure to accept the form of the religious change in Scotland that led 
to his and his successors’ difficulties with their unfavourable impact 
on Scotland’s economy. Only with settlement in 1688 and especially 
political union in 1707 was the change, begun in 1560, and much 
interrupted thereafter, concluded. By then the earlier changes in the 
European setting of the Scottish economy were on the verge of lead- 
ing it into a world setting. Mr. Lythe is right therefore in stressing that 
his period reveals the earliest roots of the modern Scottish economy. 

Mr. Lythe has already provided his readers in this Journal and 
elsewhere with much interest and instruction. It is therefore a pleasure 
to welcome his extended study, to profit from it, and to acknowledge 
gratefully his work on a period and topic so often neglected. 


R. H. CAMPBELL 


University of Glasgow 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


BUSINESS HISTORY 


AN increasing number of histories of business concerns are being written not 
only to mark important events in a firm’s growth but as important contribu- 
tions to economic history. Yet too often many are still written by those with 
no adequate training or experience for what is really a specialised task. Busi- 
ness history need not, indeed probably should not, be confined to professionals 
but, if the present serious interest in the subject is to be maintained, a greater 
measure of agreement on its aims is urgently required. To try to achieve this, 
and to raise standards in this field, the Historical Association recently pub- 
lished as No. 59 in their series of Helps for Students of History a pamphlet 
on Business History by T. C. Barker, R. H. Campbell and P. Mathias with a 
section on Business Accounts by B. S. Yamey (price 5s.; 3s. 6d. to members). 
This pamphlet has two basic aims—to state some of the principles which 
should govern the writing of business history and to indicate the remarkably 
wide field of sources which should be used in the task. All business historians 
and any firm considering the possibility of having its own history written 
will find much to guide and help them here. 


THE BURN 

The programme for the tenth annual conference of the economists of 
the Scottish Universities at ‘The Burn,’ Edzell, from the 13th to 15th Sep- 
tember included papers by Professor T. Wilson on ‘ Inflation,’ Peter Pearce 
(Edinburgh) on ‘ Automatic Stabilisers,,§ Malcolm Gray (Aberdeen) on ‘The 
Scottish Herring Industry in the 19th Century,’ Christopher Savage (St. An- 
drews) on the ‘ The Current Economic Situation.’ 


BRANCH MEETINGS 

At the time of going to press the following programmes had been ar- 
ranged for the coming winter by the local branches. Local secretaries (to 
whom enquiries and suggestions should be directed) will be issuing notices to 
members in their areas. 


EDINBURGH 

(Secretary: Dr. M. T. Rankin, 20 Lygon Road, Edinburgh 9) 

24th October, 1960 At 27 Queen Street, 7.45 p.m. ‘ Investment Management ’ 
—Jan F. Peat, Investment Manager, National Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Ltd. 

7th December, 1960 In the University Staff Club, Chambers Street, at 7.45 
p.m. ‘ Measuring and Comparing Business Performance ’—L. Taylor Harring- 
ton, M.A., Assistant Director, Centre of Inter-Firm Comparison. 

3rd February, 1961 ‘The Economics of Scientific Research "—Professor C. F. 
Carter, University of Manchester. ; 

March, 1961 (date to be fixed}—Lord Robbins, University of London. 


GLASGOW 
(Secretary: M. Gaskin, D.F.C., Department of Political Economy, The Uni- 


versity, Glasgow, W.2.) ; ; 
27th October, 1960 ‘The Control of Public Expenditure "—Professor Alan T. 
Peacock, University of Edinburgh. ; ’ 
23rd February, 1961 ‘ The Cost of Justice "—Professor A. E. Anton, Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. . ‘ ‘ 

It is hoped to arrange other meetings the details of which, as well as the 
times and venues of the above meetings, will be communicated to members 
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ST. ANDREWS 

Meetings are arranged in conjunction with the Political Economy Club 
of the University. Details from Professor J. W. Nisbet, Department of Politi- 
cal Economy, St. Salvator’s College, University of St. Andrews. 
18th October, 1960 ‘Some Comments on Indian Economic Development ’— 
Professor J. P. Lewis, University of Indiana. 
29th November, 1960 Mr. S. McDowall, Michael Nairn & Co., Kirkcaldy. 
31st January, 1961 J. D. Vassie, Financial Editor, The Scotsman. 
ales February, 1961 ‘Planning in Pakistan ’—J. R. Parkinson, University of 

asgow. ] 

18th April, 1961 A.G.M., and Mr. C. Blake (University of St. Andrews). 

All meetings take place at 8 p.m. in the Women’s Union, St. Andrews. 


ABERDEEN 

: The Aberdeen branch will resume its activities in October, 1960, and it 
is proposed to hold two meetings before Christmas and two after. Details 
from Professor H. Hamilton, King’s College, Aberdeen. 


DUNDEE 
(Secretary: K. R. Hutchings, Dept. of Economics, Queen’s College, Dundee). 


